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THE ANNUAL 


COMPOSITION 


TEST 


Mark Nevin, 132 
WINIFRED BUCK 


PURPOSE 


SPONSORED BY NGPT 
Deadline April First 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE 

Winifred Buck, 11 Nelson St., Keene, N.H., Chairman 
_ Bernice Frost, 316 West 75th St., New York, N.Y. 

_ Elizabeth Gest, R.D. 1, Telford, Pennsylvania 


Parker Ave., Maplewood, N.J. 


Grace White, 527 West 12Ist St., New York, N.Y. 


Since the writing of any language is an essential part of its study, the Guild 
is adding another goal for the music student in the opportunity to have written 
compositions examined and judged. This work is not a requirement in the Piano 
Auditions, nor is it a contest in any sense. The compositions will be judged by 


American composers of standing. 


REWARDS 


1. AN ANNUAL CERTIFICATE in COMPOSITION, upon which will appear 
the Classification of Entrant from Elementary A to Artist. 


2. THE NFSM FRAT PIN in COMPOSITION for the Year of Entry. 
3. Cash Prizes for the 5 best compositions submitted. 


RULES 


1. Applications must be signed by teacher. All mss. from one teacher's class 
must be sent to judge in one package by the teacher. 

2. The Guild will attempt to return all mss. but is not responsible for loss 
in the mail. Judge will write grade and comments on mss. and send grade to 


Headquarters. 


3. Only clearly written copy considered. May be pen or pencil. Each page 
must bear legible name and address. No attempt will be made to aid in publishing 
any mss. No records will be considered. 

4. Send entries to Chairman, Winifred Buck, 11 Nelson St., Keene, N.H. 
The deadline is April Ist, and all material must be in the mail and postmarked 


on or before that date. 


5. Entry fee for each Composition entered: Elementary, $1.00; Intermediate, 
$1.50; Preparatory, $2.00; Collegiate, $3.00. 


(For Requirements turn to page 2, col. 1) 


Austin Teachers Will Honor 
Allisons With Anniversary 
Dinner, March 20 


By Dorothy Ericson 

The Austin District Music Teachers 
Association will honor Mr. and Mrs. Irl 
Allison with a dinner Saturday, March 
20, at the Home Economics Tea Room 
on the University of Texas campus. This 
is the 25th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the National Guild of Piano 
Teachers, and the Austin group wants 
to pay homage to these two people who 
have done so much for music teachers 
all over the country. 

Mrs. J. H. Schlueter, president of the 
Austin Branch, is making extensive plans 
to insure the success of the event, and 
hopes that Guild members from nearby 
towns will attend this important func- 
tion. Mrs. Darrell Harding, 3206 Larry 
Lone, Austin, Texas, is taking reserva- 
tions for the dinner. Other members of 
the reservations committee are Mrs. 
Weldon Scheel and Mrs. Walter Fuchs. 

The program committee is headed by: 
Miss Miriam Gordon Landrum. Serving 
With her are Mrs. Antoinette Roebuck 
Mrs. William Ross. 

Among those who are being invited 
fo sit at the head are Dr. ‘and Mrs. 
Allison, Dean William Doty, Dr. Roy 
Johnson, Miss Miriam Gordon Landrum, 
Sd Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Schlueter. 

(Turn to p. 2, col, 3) 


Hans Barth Dedicates 
New Sonafa To 
Guild President 


Hans Barth’s fifth piano sonata which 
had its premiere performance in Jackson- 


ville, Fla., Feb. 15, has been dedicated |. 


by the composer to the President of the 
National Guild of Piano Teachers. Writ- 
ten this past winter, it will be published 
by Mills sometime this spring. 

Mr. Barth, whose playing is equally 
brilliant at the piano or the harpsichord, 
introduced his composition at a concert 
featuring the piano of yesterday—the 
harpsichord—the piano of today and the 
piano of tomorrow—the quarter-tone 
piano which is his original contribution 
to the piano world. He played one of 
the two true reproductions of Handel's 
harpsichord that are in existence today. 

On receipt of the dedication of the 
Fifth Sonata, the Guild President wrote 
Mr. Barth: “It is a great honor indeed 
to be so recognized by one of our finest 
artists and composers. | cannot express 
my gratitude sufficiently.” 

ENROLL YOUR PUPILS EARLY 
FOR THEIR AUDITIONS, 


BULLETIN 
BOARD 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1. ATTENTION NEW MEMBERS: 
Please notify the chairman of the audi- 
tion center where you plan to enter 
pupils that you will be entering pupils 
in the center and give the approximate 
number of pupils. The chairman may 
have to arrange for more time. See 
Syllabus for your Chairman’s address. 


2. Guy Maier will be presented in a 
two-day Class for Piano Teachers March 
7-8 by the San Antonio Music Company 
in San Antonio, beginning at 2:30 p.m., 
Sunday, with a recital by Dr. Maier. Irl 
Allison will tell The Guild Stoty at 3:30. 


3. March 10-12; Dr. Maier will ap- 
pear at Arkansas State University, Fay- 
etteville, with Dr. Bruce Benward pre- 
siding. 


4. March 20 Austin District Music 
Teachers Association will honor Guild 
Founders with an anniversary dinner. 


5. The flood of student enrollments 
for the 1954 National Piano Playing Au- 
ditions has begun. Follow closely all 
“Instructions for Teachers” on the face 
of your Student Enrollment Card. Very 
important. 


6. All IPRF Recordings are now in 
the hands of the Judges, who are urged 
to complete their work by February 25th 
so that the Medals types may be manu- 
factured by May Ist for distribution. 


7. By all means accept Audition 
Dates assigned, otherwise the smooth- 
running schedules desired by all cannot 
pe realized. Cooperation is the key to 
success. 


MAX CARR IS NEW 
FACULTY MEMBER OF 
THE GUILD 


MAX CARR 


Max Carr, head of the piano depart- 
ment at ‘Trinity University, San An- 
tonio, Texas, is a new Faculty Member 
of the Guild. 

A graduate of the Manhattan School 
of Music, New York City, with piano 
under the late Harold Bauer, Mr. Carr 
has made a successful Town Hall debut 
and has played many recitals in the 
Southwest. His most recent recital was 
on February 15 at Rock Springs, Texas. 

Concerts the past year have included 
the Texas cities of Alice, Angleton, 
Palestine, Uvalde, Austin and San An- 
tonio. 

In March, he will be presented in a 
sonata recital with Merle Clayton, cell- 
ist, by the Trinity University Music De- 
partment, 


THE GUILD’S SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


FOUNDERS BEING HONORED 


IRL ALLISON 


By Grace White 


(From “Up and Down the Guild Key- 
Board,” Musical Courier, Jan., 1954) 
Congratulations are pouring into Aus- 

tin, Texas, from all over the world to 

the unpretentious people who founded, 
organized and now guide the National 

Guild of Piano Teachers. 


Twenty-five years ago Irl Allison, 
then Dean of Music at Hardin-Simmons 
University in Abilene, Texas, wanted to 
make a new outlet for his own piano 
pupils who played more than an aver- 
age amount of Bach. He outlined a 
rough draft of what is now the Guild 
plan of non-competitive auditions and 
invited John Thompson to be the first 
adjudicator. Little did he dream that in 
twenty-five years the Guild would be 
nationally organized and that he and 
his wife and son would be giving all 
their time to it. 


It was not all smooth sailing. Black, 
discouraging times were frequent in the 
early years. But the Allisons’ faith is 
made of more than ordinary strength, 
and eventually they came through with 
an organization which is unique in the 
musical world. The Guild has sometimes 
met with opposition and thrived on it. 


A 1935 Guild publication shows a 
picture of a little girl, Josephine Gri- 
sham (a pupil of Mr. Allison’s), who had 
then been in five auditions and was 
playing all fifteen of the Bach Inven- 
tions. This former little girl now has 
a gifted daughter of her own, gnd in 
1950 the Musical Courier carried her 


JESSIE ALLISON 


picture (Carol Hall) with an account of 
her own Bach program at the Bach Fes- 
tival in Waco. 


By 1936 the “Roster of the NGPT” 
showed startling progress. National 
headquarters had moved fo Sunset 
Boulevard in Hollywood, though the Al- 
lisons maintained a New York office 
during audition time. Auditions were 
held in fifteen states, both East and 
West, from Jan. 31 to June 6. Even in 
these early days, Irl Allison insisted on 
Bach, Romantics, and American com- 
posers. 


The next address for headquarters 
was Riverside Drive, New York, and 
it was from there that Irl Allison went 
into all the highways and byways, liter- 
ally “ringing doorbells” (as he himself 
says), while Mrs. Allison handled the 
voluminous mail and made a home for 
their children. During the depression 
years, the Guild Founder brought hope 
to many a piano teacher. An organiza- 
tion that presented suitable goals to 
students of all ages, that encouraged 
local teachers to work together for a 
common purpose, yet .allowed them to 
maintain theig own individual standards, 
was the boon for which they yearned. 


The Allisons longed to return to their 
home State, Texas, and finally Guild 
headquarters were permanently set up 
in Austin. From there they guide the 
auditions that are held in about 500 
centers and have won the support of 
many: famous names in the piano world. 


(Turn to p. 2, col. 3) 


Hubert Kaszynski Joins Guild 
Ais Faculty Member 


Hubert B. Kaszynski, assistant pro- 
fessor of Piano at Texas State College 
for Women, Denton, has joined the Guild 
recently as a Faculty Member. In sub- 
mitting his application, he wrote: 


“Here is a letter which | meant to 
send in years ago. First, let me con- 
gratulate the Guild on its tremendous 
contribution to the good of the music 
student, the music teacher and espe- 
cially to the appreciation and under- 
standing of good music. After all, mak- 
ing first rate music sound first rate is 
half of the battle. 


“It seems to me that the Guild fully 
aspires to do the two ultimate goals | 
believe in, that is; first, to nurture, fos- 
ter and increase the love of music and 
second; to make musicianship our aim 
in teaching, practicing and performing.” 


MUSICAL BACKGROUND 

As a pianist, Mr. Kaszynski has con- 
certized throughout Illinois, lowa and 
Texas. He is a member of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists, on the Board of 
Directors of TMTA and director of the 
Dallas International Rotary Glee Club. 

Mr. Kaszynski has studied at North- 
western University; Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, IIl.; La Salle-Peru Jun- 
ior College; Sherwood Music School and 
Chicago Musical College. 

He has done work in choral techni- 
que under Nobel Cain, Max Krone and 
Dr. Robert McCleod of Edinburgh Univer- 
sity. In addition to graduate work un- 
der Dr. Hans Herman Rosenwald, Max 
Wald, Dr. Karl Behrkens, Dr. Gustav 
Dunkelberger and Rey. Vincent C. Dono- 
von, Mr. Kaszynski was an artist pupil 
of the distinguished Guild member Dr. 
Rudolph Ganz, 
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(From page 1, col. 2) 
REQUIREMENTS 


ELEMENTARY A & B: 16 measures melody, double period. Any keys. 

ELEMENTARY C & D: At least 16 measures, both clefs used, but not necessarily 
throughout. Binary or Ternary form. 

INTERMEDIATE: At least 32 measures for piano in a-b-a form. Following 
styles are acceptable in this category: Waltz, nocturne, mazurka, march, minuet 
—adhering to form suitable for each. 

PREPARATORY: Two classes, homophonic and polyphonic. In homophonic or 
lyric style not less than 64 measures with piano music, ensemble groups, or solo 
for other instrument or voice with piano accompaniment. (If a song, words must 
be either with permission of author, in writing, accompanying the manuscript, or 
published before 1860.) If student writes song, have a singer try it before sending, 


to make sure that it is suitable for voice specified. 


In polyphonic style, minimum 32 measures, 


form of traditional classic suite, with two or more independently moving parts. 


COLLEGIATE: A Sonata movement for piano or other instrument with piano 
in Sonata form. (Example: a-b-develop a, develop b, possibly a “c” theme, 
Or, polyphonic composition of three or more voices, in 
extended form. In this grade skill in handling themes, accuracy of rythmic notation, 


correct use of accidentals, climax-building, contrast and general masters of form 


recapitulation abc.) 


will be considered. 


SPECIAL: For teachers and students of college level who submit compositions 


of mature concept but not coming under classifications listed above. 
Copyright 1947, By National Guild of Piano Teachers 


New Edition of Richard 
McClanahan’s Harmonic Study 


MAINE HIDEOUT, WHERE THE McCLANAHANS GET AWAY FROM 
THE MADDENING CROWD 


A new edition of the Presto from 
Sonata in C Minor, Giovannia Battista 
Pescetti, an Harmonic Study Edition for 
Piano Solo by Richard McClanahan, New 
York City, has been published recently 
by Mills Music, Inc., New York City. 
The Foreword to the Harmonic Study 
Edition reads: 


“Students find this and similar pieces 
more musically interesting, and certainly 
easier to play, when they understand, 
or can be made to feel, the basic har- 
monies from which the broken chords 
and running work are derived. The 
Harmonic Study Edition is designed to 
help teacher and pupil to accomplish 
this. In this edition, each piece has 
been reduced to chords and the chords 
arranged as a second piano part. The 
student should learn this part first. At 
a subsequent lesson, while the student 
plays the harmonic part, the teacher will 
play the original at a second piano. 
Next, the positions should be reversed: 
the student will learn the solo part, and 
at a subsequent lesson, the teacher will 
play the harmonic part. It can also be 
played in this way at recitals. If a sec- 


ond piano is not available, the teacher 
can, at least, refer to the chord-sketch 
in teaching phrasing and expression. The 
student, of course, always has the chord- 
sketch before him as he practices. Thus, 
in one way and another, the student be- 
comes thoroughly familiar with the har- 
mony, and as a result, learns the piece 
more rapidly; also plays it more musically 
and expressively. 

“In making the harmonic version, the 
primary aim has been, not so much to 
make a two-piano piece, as to clarify 
and enhance the original, and thus to 
contribute to the musical understanding 
of the student. To this end, nothing 
has been included in the chord-sketch 
which is not implied in the original, thus 
safeguarding the style. Also the chords 
have been presented rhythmically, in or- 
der to make the phrasing clear. Fin- 
ally, great care has been taken to ar- 
range the chords so that they sound 
well when played with the original on 
a second piano, and at the same time 
do not overpower, or otherwise obscure 
the solo part. It is the hope of the 
arranger that this edition will also prove 
useful to harmony teachers.” 


FRIEDBERG TO FETE 
STEINWAY CENTENNIAL 


Carl Friedberg, whose musical emi- 
nence and close association with musical 
culture in Toledo was recognized when 
he was made an honorary citizen of 
the City in 1950, will pay tribute to an- 
other rewarding musical friendship in 
his appearance with the Toledo Orches- 
tra on January 27. Friedberg will dedi- 
cate his appearance to the centenary 
year of the House of Steinwey, on 
whose roster of “Steinway Artists” he 
has had a place for many years. 

Friedberg’s performance will be his 
fourth in Toledo in recent years and 
his third under the baton of Wolfgang 


Stresemann, the present conductor. He 
will play the Concerto in E flat Major, 
the “Emperor” Concerto, by Beethoven. 

Michell Liberman, principal flutist of 
the Orchestra, will be featured in a 
presentation of the Suite in B Minor by 
Johann Sebastian Bach. The program 
will open with the Sinfonia from the 
Cantata “Herr Gott, Dich loben wir’ 
(“Lord God, We Praise Thee”) and 
will include a new Symphony, “Sinfonia 
Breve,” by the American composer 
Ernest Bloch, which was given its U. S. 
premiere by the Cleveland Orchestra 
last November, 


prelude, invention, any dance 


Austin Music Teachers 
Honor Guild Founders 


(From p. 1, col. 2) 

Working with the various committees 
is the regular social committee of the 
Austin association. Mrs. Ola Childress is 
chairman of this group. Members of 
her committee are Mesdames B. E. An- 
derson, David Spicer, Herbert Grumbles, 
and Wayne Holtzman. 


The AMTA membersnip includes: 


Mrs. Lee Hollander, Miss Caroline 
Stell, Miss Katherine Wright, Bonnie Mae 
Akin, Dr. irl Allison, Mrs. B. E. Ander- 
son, Mrs. Herbert Beadle, Mrs. Evelyn 
Cook Bell, Mrs. J. A. Biggers, Mrs. Mary 
dope Brennecke, Mrs. |. J. Broman, Mrs. 
C. M. Cabaniss, Mrs. Ola Childress, Mrs. 
James E. Clark, Dr. E. W. Doty, Miss 
Charlotte Dubois, Mrs. John E. Ericson, 
Mrs. David Freeland, Miss Marguerite 
Grissom, Mrs. Darrell Harding, Mrs. 
3ascom Hayes, Mrs. Marvin Heinatz, Dr. 
Roy Johnson, Dr. Archie Jones, Miss Doris 
Kelley, Mrs. L. C. Kuhn, Miss Miriam 
Landrum, Mrs. Emerson Lee, Mrs. Kath- 
‘een Millsaps, Dr. Fritz Oberdoerffer, 
Mrs. Lois Oliver, Miss Eleanor Page, Mrs. 
\ntoinette Roebuck, Mrs. William Ross, 
Mrs. Weldon Scheel, Mrs. J. H. Schleuter, 
Mrs. C. O. Smith, Mrs. Clarence Stumpf, 
Mrs. Rupert Theobalt, Mrs. L. H. Thomp- 


son, Mrs. Ethel Mosely Wallace, Mrs. 


Robert M. Wheeler, Mrs. Walter Fuchs, 
Mrs. J. W. Head, Mrs. Loraine Horton, 
Mrs. Ivan J. Knolle, Mrs. Cecil Morris, 
Mrs. Laura Parke, Miss Eileen Sides, Mrs. 
Ruth Tidwell, Miss John Ellen Walker, 
Miss Beaulah Beaver, Miss Ida Burle- 
son, Miss Katherine Cook, Miss Frankie 
Lee Dearen, Mrs. Willis Holman, Mrs. 
Wayne Holtzman, Miss Pansy Luedecke, 
Mrs. Mabel J. Martin, Mr. George Moody, 
Dr. Lota M. Spell, Mrs. E. L. Tucker. 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


(From p. 1, col. 5) | 

A brief biography of Irl Allison states 
that he received his B.A. and M.A. 
from Baylor University; studied in Chi- 
cago and New York; married Jessie 
Johnson, daughter of the mathematics 
professor at Baylor; is author of a pub- 
lished novel and biographies. They had 
three children, two now living, and 
three grandchildren. Irl, Jr., served with 
the Armed Forces in the Pacific, holds 
an engineering degree from the Uni- 
versity of Texas, and is associated with 
his father in the Austin office of the 
Guild. 

About 35,000 people (teachers and 
pupils) take part in Guild auditions. 
Approximately $30,000 is used each year 
for certificates, diplomas, pins, medals, 
and cash prizes in the International Re- 
cording Festival Last year about $42,000 
was spent in judges’ fees and expenses. 

Irl Allison publishes a 16-page month- 
ly newspaper, a large Yearbook, sylla- 
bus, and innumerable sets of rules and 
regulations, pertaining to the many. ac- 
tivities organized by him, including 
Guild Auditions, Recording Festival, 
Composition Test, Piano Hobbyists, Pi- 
anists’ Guild, etc. Dr. Allison is a de- 
voted church member. He is a real advo- 
cate of his own idea of “Piano Hobby- 
ist,“ and an_ enthusiastic gardener. 
Guild members in large cities and smoll 
towns in all parts of the country are 
planning to make this, the Silver Anni- 
versary, their banner year. 


MARY ANNE HUNTER 
GIVES HIGH SCHOOL 
RECITAL 
Mary Anne Hunter, taiented pupil of 
Bess Cockroft, Memphis, Tenn., gave 
her High School Certificate Program at 
the Bellevue Baptist Church on February 

26. Her program included: 
Organ Prelude in G Minor Bach 
Prelude and Fugue in D Major _...... Bach 
Gigue from Fifth French Suite Bach 
Senate Opus Beethoven 
Allegro con brio 
Adagio molto 


Rondo 
Schumann 
Dedication Schumann-Liszt 
Ballade in G Minor -_...............-..-. Chopin 
Fairy Tale Medtner 


Excursion No. 4 (Honky-Tonk)....Barber 


Rhapsodie Hungroise No. 12 .......Liszt 


FRANCES CLARK WORKSHOP 
SCHEDULED FOR D.C. IN MARCH 


Climoxing a tour of Spring Refresher 
Courses, Frances Clark, distinguished 
piano teacher and director of nationally 
known piano workshops, will conduct 
classes in Washington, D.C. and Ham- 
mond, Indiana in March. 

Miss Clark, who presented her first 
Washington classes last March, will ap- 
pear again in a three-day session March 
8, 9 and 10, at the Baldwin Piano Stu- 
dios, 925 G Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. A large enrollment of Washing- 
ton and area teachers is anticipated. 

Classes will meet each morning from 
9:30-12:30. Miss Clark will present 
three consecutive lectures on the Funda- 
mentals of Technique and The Funda- 
mentals of Musicianship. She will also 
include recommendation and analysis of 
selected new publications. 

A special feature of the course will 
be demonstrations of material and tech- 
nical principles by two of Miss Clark’s 
artist-students, Martha Braden and Doris 
Martin, of Kalamazoo, Michigan. Miss 
Braden and Miss Martin, well known 
young two-piano team, have been fea- 
ured soloists at many of Miss Clark’s 
summer workshops, and have had many 
solo and two piano recital and orchestral 
engagements throughout the country. 

On Monday evening, March 8, Miss 
Braden and Miss Martin will be pre- 
sented in recital at the Baldwin Studios. 
Miss Clark indicates that the recital is 


open to all teachers enrolled in the 
course, and that each teacher may 
bring students or friends. The schedule 
of classes for the three days includes: 

9:30-11:00 (daily) FUNDAMENTALS 
OF TECHNIQUE 

Definition of technique; creating, in 
the student's mind, a place and need 
for technique; direct route to building a 
hand; technical correctives. 

Demonstration Teaching at various 
levels 


El + MA A 


7 
Intermediate—Tuesday 
Advanced—Wednesday 
Recommended Materials at each level 
11:00-12:30 (daily) FUNDAMENTALS 
OF MUSICIANSHIP 

Based on a teaching analysis of music 
(old and new) 

Demonstration Teaching at various 
levels 

Elementary—Monday 

Intermediate—Tuesday 

Advanced—Wednesday 

Recommended Materials at each level 

To register for the Washington Work- 
shop, address Secretary, Frances Clark 
Piano Workshop, Baldwin Piano Studio, 
925 G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Miss Clark will also present an annual 
two-day course in Hammond, Indiana, on 
March 22 and 23. For further informa- 
tion write Mrs. Lillian DeCamp, 33 Wal- 
tham Street, Hammond, Indiana. 


HANS BARTH SUMMER DATES 


Guild members who wish to make 
their summer plans around Hans Barth 
Refresher Courses will be pleased to 
know the following dates are settled: 
San Antonio, June 28-July 2 (Mrs. Dor- 
othy Doll, manager, San Antonio Music 
Co., 316 West Commerce St.); Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania, July 12-16 (Sister 
Miriam Therese, manager, Marywood 
College); and Mars Hill College, Mars 
Hill, N.C., (Mrs. Lillian Brandt, man- 
ager) August 16-20. Other dates will 
be announced in the next issue. 

Meanwhile Mr. Barth is introducing 
the Quarter-tone piano in comparative 
recitals with the harpsichord and the 
modern piano, holding teachers’ classes 
in Jacksonville, scoring a commissioned 
concerto, and editing certain classics. 
And how about relaxation? Along with 
many other famous men, Mr. Barth is 
a golf enthusiast, which affords relaxa- 
tion from his intensive schedule. 


TUNES FOR ALL 


Frank Willgoose 

Of the 157 milion souls in the United 
States, how many are musical? 

ALL OF THEM—ONE HUNDRED PER 
CENT. 

Nonsense! you say. Well, let me prove 
it. 

Some people, we say, are tone-deaf. 
A few are color-blind. Others can’t even 
smell;—but these are rare. 

1 don’t know whether a color-blind 
person can be taught to distinguish red, 
blue and green; and | don’t know if a 
non-smeller can learn to tell the dif- 
ference between a sweet pea and an 
onion. But | do know that tone-deaf 
people can gradually be brought to be 
conscious of tonal pitch, and in time 
come to enjoy music and even to take 
part in it. 

| have in mind a young boy who 
seemingly was as devoid of musical sense 
as a kangaroo. He was an intelligent 
lad, and from hearing his friends play, 
expressed a desire to study piano. He 
came to enjoy it so much that he wanted 
to play—of all things—the violin. Sur- 
prisingly enough, he developed a fairly. 
good ear and a nice feeling for tone. 
He was eagerly accepted in his school 
orchestra and was able to pass credit- 
ably certain tests given to music stu- 
dents. 

Whether you are musical or not, and 
whether you are six or sixty, if you have 
a desire to learn to play anything from 
a tin whistle to a church organ, start 
right in. 

There is a latent musical sense in 
everybody. It may. lie dormant, but when 
stirred may develop into something well 
worthwhile. 


Hans Barth To Give 
Refresher Course 
In San Antonio 


Hans Barth, Guild Judge of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., will return to San Antonio, 
Tex., to give another Refresher Course 
for the many teachers from all over 
Texas who flocked there to hear him 
last year. 

The course was such a success that 
many who did not sign up early énough 
then are planning. to get their names in 
early this year. Of the many enthu- 
siasts. Mrs. C. 1. Moore, San Antonio, 
wrote, “Thank you for coming to San 
Antonio! Your five day course is the 
most informative and practical of any 
| have attended.” 

And from Dallas, Winifred Bedford 
writes, Barth‘s presentation of the 
25 Branches of Technic is the most 
valuable, beneficial and practical of any 
short course | have ever attended. My 
students are so enthusiastic about the 
exercises, because they are short and to 
the point and produce almost immediate 
results.” 


“FIND ME A TEACHER” 


“Help wanted! 1 have consulted 1953 
Year Book from cover to cover and 
fail to find Guild Members listed from 
Evansville, Ind. Two of my. very nice 
pupils are moving there Jan. 15. Sandra 
Searle, 2 year National and 1953 In- 
ternational; and her little brother, Rodger, 
State 1953, are anxious to locate a 
Guild teacher. Their father is a Presby- 
terian minister, and Sandra often plays 
for church services and her young peo- 
ple’s own group. She is only a seventh 
grader in school, but should have a 
teacher who will help keep that phase of 
her music training progressing. Their 
address will be 1226 Fountain, Evansville 
10, Indiana. The North part of the city, 
| believe.“—Mrs. Nelle O. Taylor, Wich- 
ita, Kans. 


“| have a very good little pupil. She 
has studied with me for four months and 
is leaving for Arlington, Va., next week. 
1 am, of course, very interested in her 
progress ond would appreciate it a great 
deal if you would recommend a teacher 
in Arlington, or Washington, preferably 
Arlington as her parents will be stationed 
there. She is ten years old, quite musi- 
cal, and is very. interested. | would ap 
preciate any information you can give 
me regarding a good teacher.”—Evelyn 
Tunstall, Norfolk, Va. 
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Binkley Workshop— 
Oklahoma City 


Florence Fender Binkley will offer a 


Oklahoma City, June 28th thru July 3rd, 1954. 
A complete course will be presented each day, five hours work being covered 


in the morning and afternoon sessions. 


devoted to the discussion of new materials from foremost publishers. The following 


is a tentative schedule of the €lasses: 


six day workshop for Piano Teachers in 


Featuring the workshop will be the day 


Music before Six 


Tuesday, June 29 


Let’s Teach ‘em to Read! 


Wednesday, June 30 


Third Grade Needs 


What’s New in Materials 


Friday, July 2 
Saturday, July 3 


Keyboard Harmony; Its Application in Practice 


Popular or Social Music 


Mrs. Binkley is one of the best known 

_ today; her workshops have been sponsored by leading schools, colleges and music 

teacher groups throughout this country and Cuba; her published material has 
widespread use and her articles written for magazines are read with interest. 

She was a pioneer in bringing the teaching of popular or social music into the 

curricula of the school music and private teacher. In collaboration with Dr. Irl 

Allison, President of the Guild, she has written THE BINKLEY-ALLISON SOCIAL 


MUSIC COURSE published by Clayton 


been one of the “best sellers” since it was released for sale. 
For all information, write Florence Fender Binkley, 4415 N. Kelley, Rt. 1, Box 5, 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


personalities in the Music Teaching field 


F. Summy. The four book course has 


CUILD MEMBERS TAKE PART 
IN MTNA CONVENTION 


As chairman of the junior Piano Sec- 
tion of the East Central Division of the 
Music Teachers National Association, 
Frances Clark directed the Junior Piano 
Section meetings at the national con- 
vention in Detroit, February 15-18. 

Meetings took place at Convention 
headquarters in the Statler Hotel. Miss 
Clark chose as her committee members 
Martha Baker, Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
Guild Judge Ada Brant, Aurora, Illinois; 
Frank Friedrich, Bay. Village, Ohio; 
Louise Goss, Faculty Member of the 
Guild, Ann Arbor, Michigan; Stella Kay- 
ser, Racine, Wisconsin; and Nellie G. 
McCartie, Chicago, Illinois. 

The central theme of the piano sec- 
tion meetings was “Educational Philosophy 
in Piano Teaching.” In four sessions, 
this theme was introduced by four speak- 
ers, and developed by a panel made up 
of committee members. 

Introducing the four sessions, Miss 
Clark spoke on “The Philosophy of Edu- 
cation Applied to Practical Piano Teach- 
ing” at 9:00 Monday morning, Febru- 


cry 15. This was followed by comments 
from the panel and questions from the 
floor. 

Following the introductory session, 
Frank Friedrich spoke at 4:00 Monday 
afternoon, February 15 on “The Philo- 
sophy of Education Applied to Reading.” 
At 10:30 Tuesday morning, February 16, 
Louise Goss spoke on “The Philosophy of 
Education Applied to Meaningful Mate- 
rials.” The concluding session, Tuesday 
at 2:30 p.m., was a discussion of “Rhythm 
and Dalcroze Eurhythmics” by Martha 
Baker. All of the sessions were presided 
over by Miss Clark, and were followed by 
panel discussion and guestions or addi- 
tions from the floor. wigs 

Members of the committee who helped 
Miss Clark plan the Convention meet- 
ings felt that the organization of mate- 
rial around a central theme, and the 
selection of speakers and panel mem- 
bers who were leaders in their respective 
fields, would yield one of the most re- 
warding convention programs in many. 
years. 


Honolulu Music Camp 
Grows With Success 


The Honolulu Music Camp conducted 
last summer by Robert Vetlesen, direc- 
tor of the Academy of Music of San 
Francisco, so far surpassed expectations 
that this year the Academy plans no 
less than three camps: one for boys, 
one for girls, and one for adults. All 
Honolulu seemed to take an interest in 
the music camp, from the Governor, who 
received the group in the Palace and 
entertained them with an amusing dis- 
sertation on his royal’ predecessors, to 
the husky, sun-tanned beachboys, who 
gave friendly. tips on what constitutes 
good form in swimming. 

Local newspapers were fascinated by 
these lively young boys and girls who 
combined vigorous outdoor life with in- 
tensive training in piano. Riley Allen, 
Editor-in-Chief of the “Star-Bulletin,” 
commented, at the end of a long article 
chronicling the activities of the group; 
“They have worked hard, they have had 
@ wonderful time, and they have seen 
more of our island in four weeks than 
Many residents see in a lifetime.” 

Musical sounds began to fill the air 
at seven each morning, when Mr. Vet- 
lesen gave his first lesson of the day. 
They continued until one, when lunch 
was served on the lanai. Afternoons 
were given over to swimming, hikes up 
the valleys, or excursions. Among the 
excursions were trips to the Bishop 
Museum, the Aquarium, the Ewa Sugar 
Plantation, the Academy of Arts, and 
Pearl Harbor. Pearl Harbor was nat- 
urally of particular imterest, and the 
Sroup were fortunate in having as guide 
@ Naval Captain who was able to point 
out the exact situation of each battle- 
ship on that fateful December 7th. 

PUPIL PLAYS A “FIRST” 

Joyce Grantham, one of the group, 

Was engaged to give o concert at the 


world-famous Academy of Arts, the only 
child artist ever to be engaged by the 
institution. She played the Bach Con- 
certo in D Minor, the Mendelssohn Con- 
certo in G Minor, and the Mozart Con- 
certo in A Major, accompanied at the 
second piano by Mr. Vetlesen. The 
audience overflowed into corridors and 
adjoining courts, and tendered the thir- 
teen-year-old pianist an ovation she will 
never forget. Joyce has been playing 
in National Guild Auditions for seven 
years, and last year she won no less than 
four gold medals and a prize in the 
Recording Contest. 

How much can be gained in a short 
period of intensive study was demon- 
strated by Leland Rosemeyer, a boy of 
twelve. Starting from scratch, Leland 
was able at the end of four weeks to 
play from memory an eleven-piece pro- 
gram including such compositions as the 
Soldiers’ and Merry Farmer of Schumann. 
The other children kept pace. In the 
morning, children who were not having 
a lesson or practising were free to go 
on the beach, but they rarely took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity, preferring 
to “listen in” on the other lessons. This 
listening-in was of tremendous benefit, 
since everyone became accustomed to 
playing for an audience. 

Pan-American Airways assigned a 
compartment on its big Strato-cruiser to 
the group. No one was in the slightest 
degree airsick, and each time the tire- 
less stewardess appeared with her tray 
of milk, hot chocolate, coffee, and sand- 
wiches, she was greeted with enthusiasm. 
Many Honolulu residents who. had en- 


tertained the group with true Island 
hospitality, were at the International | 
Airport to bid them “aloha,” and by the 
time the big shop took off, all the young 
pianists were buried in leis. 


Antoinette Gianini 


Antoinette Giannini, pupil of Grace 
Hofheimer, Guild Chairman, New York 
City, acquitted herself with attendant 
success in her part of the “Hour of Mu- 
sic’ concert at the Colony Club, New 
York, on Tuesday, December Ist. 


THE STEINWAY 
STORY 


It all started over a hundred years 
ago when Heinrich Engelhard Steinway, 
former bugler in the Prussian Army. and 
cabinet maker, made a piano for his 
son. The instrument took several prizes 
at fairs. When the family fled Ger- 
many during the 1848 revolutions they 
came to New York, where in 1853 the 
firm of Steinway & Sons Piano Manu- 
facturers was established. 

Almost from that date the Steinway 
firm has had a leading role in musical 
activities in the United States. Old 
Steinway Hall was the musical center 
of New York till Carnegie Hall was 
built in 1890. It was William Steinway, 
father of the present president of the 
firm, who sponsored the first concert 
tour of the great Paderewski in this 
country. Paderewski’s fame in turn en- 
hanced the fame of Steinway. 

The success of Steinway lies not 
only with the solid craftmanship which 
has been a _ characteristic from the 
first, but with a technique for publicity 
and promotion which kept the factory 
with a perpetual back-log of unfilled 
orders. The 25,000th Steinway was sold 
in 1872 to Czar Alexander of Russia, 
the 50,000th to Baron Rothschild of 
Vienna in 1883. 

About 342,000 Steinway pianos have 


been made since 1853, an average of’ 


65 per week for a century. 


Pupils of Hattie May 
Butterfield Appear 
With Symphonies 


Betty. Burgess, for many years a pupil 
of Hattie May Butterfield, Ft. Smith, 
Ark., and now enrolled at Tulsa Univer- 
sity, recently played with the Tulsa Sym- 
phony. Betty has won very high ratings 
in’ the Guild Auditions. 

Two other pupils, Flora and Flois 
Eustice, have appeared with three local 
symphonies, besides giving several re- 
citals. They recently appeared as duo 
pianists at a concert of the Ft. Smith 
Symphony Association, playing Mozart's 
Concerto for Two Pianos and Orchestra 
No. 10 in E flat major. 


MARJORIE DUNCAN 
BAKER NEW 
GUILD MEMBER 


Another. new California member of 
the Guild is Marjorie Duncan Baker of 
Glendale. She teaches adult classes at 
Glendale College as well as many private 
students who have made their mark in 
the musical world. 

Many of the students are doing pro- 
fessional work in churches, schools, 
teaching and concertizing, and others 
have appeared with orchestras and won 
contests in California and the South, 
also in motion pictures. 

Mrs. Baker judged six years for N.P.I. 
and was invited to judge the states of 
Washington and Oregon, but World 
War II intervened. She will present 
two college students at Occidental 
College in March. 


Grace Hofheimer Author Of 
Teaching Techniques For Piano 


Grace Hofheimer, New York City Guild | boy. All hands and musculature are dif- 


Chairman, is the author of a new text- | ferent. 


book—Teaching Techniques for the Piano 
—with the éopyright held by Belwin, Inc. 
Miss Hofheimer has written a textbook 
for the teacher of piano and the teacher 
in training that should be widely and 
profitably used by Guild members. She 
has outlined the purposes of the book: 

“In this book, | have endeavored to 
speak to my confreres in the profession 
of Piano Teaching as one musician to 
another. Too often the musical mind re- 
sists technical explanation and flies to 
the production of tune which is so glibly 
offered by many who possess talent. But 
since it is tune plus tone and all other 
musical factors which make musical, 
pianistic performance, it behooves us to 
teach all we can toward perfecting 
the technique both of music and per- 
forance, for the purpose of producing 
really beautiful playing. The science 
and the art should move together and 
the result should be Beauty. 

“Great artists and great teachers have 
differed from each other in regard to 
approaches, and at various times in 
their lives have changed their own ideas. 
The mature man does not think as the 


All intelligences and tempera- 
ments differ. How shall we lay down 
one principle to cover all cases? 

“This, | have not attempted to do, 
but | have tried to show some basic 
musical-mechanical procedures and to 
touch upon some points which seem re- 
currently weak in the art of teaching 
piano as an instrument of music, and 
piano should never be thought of other- 
wise.” 


G.H. 
CONTENTS 
Chapter 
1 Beauty, Mechanism, Posture, Touch, 
Tonal Quality 


Il. Tensions, Good and Bad 

Ill Spacing on the Keyboard, Read- 
ing, Co-ordination and Scales 

IV Rhythm and Dynamics 

V Harmony 

VI Pedaling 

Vil The How, What and Why of Prac- 
tice 

VIII Concentration, Memorizng, Pub- 
lic Playing 

IX Parent—Teacher—Student Relations 

X The Realization of Music 


Latest New Members Of The 


International 


By Edwin Young, National Chairman 
The following playing Guild members 
have qualified for IPG Membership 
since the January issue of Piano Guild 
Notes, 82 having previously complied 
with the requirements: Dr. Esther Bald 
win, a 1953 member, has already re 
newed her 1954 membership by playin: 
another (recent) recital in which sh- 
performed at least 20 minutes of new! 
learned repertoire. 
83. Maurine Stuart, New York, N.Y 
84. Dorothy Judy Klein, Long Beach 
Cal. 
85. Emmy S. Fountain, Norfolk, Va. 


86. Sister Mary Donald, Winona, 
Minn. 
87. Doreen Grimes, Weatherford, 
Texas 


88. Blanch Forth, Tulsa, Okla. 

89. Mrs. Philip V. Sheir, Greenville 
Ala. 

90. Mrs. Pearl Amster, Brooklyn, 

91. Aurora Ragaini, New York, N.Y. 

92. Joseph B. Freer, c-o Helen B. 
Freer, E 328 Rockwell, Spokane 22, 
Wash. 

93. Virginia Fischer, Rosebud Circle, 
Abilene, Texas 

94. E. Edwin Young, 634 E. 20, 
Abilene, Texas 

95. Sister M. Dividica, O.P., 3901 
Fannin St., Houston 4, Texas 


With her .program and application 


Piaists Guild 


came the following splendid words from 
Sister M. Davidica, O.P.. 

“There is no doubt that a better per- 
former makes a better teacher. This 
movement to keep pianists playing is a 
worthwhile one. | hope that if 1 am 
received into the Guild | shall be able 
to maintain that membership for many 
years. 

“With sincere good wishes and 
prayers for the success of the Guild, 

Sister M. Davidica, O.P.” 


1 believe Sister Davidica is right. It 
is difficult for me to see why young 
people will spend thousands of dollars 
and thousands of hours preparing to 
do an artistic performance which they 
never plan to continue. Furthermore, 
once they get started back into the 
good habit of practicing and preparing 
new materials, an entirely new and 
happy principle of teaching opens up 
to them which they never dreamed 
existed. | constantly tell my. students: 
“| feel so sorry for people who have 
to work; | simply have a hobby which 
accidentally makes me a _ comfortabie 
living.” 


Barbara Ballew is now preparing a 
program which she hopes may be 
worthy of a renewal of her membership. 
She gave another program this yeor 
here, but it contained nothing she 


hadn’t played in Indiana last year. 


Leo Podolsky's Edited Works 
Receive World-Wide Acclaim 


We already have heard much praise 
from the United States of Leo Podolsky’s 
newly edited works, but in the last few 
months further acclaim has come from 
both Canada and Europe. 

Boris Berlin, Director: of the Summer 
School, Royal Conservatory of Music, 
Toronto, Canada, writes: We have 
used a number of your editions in our 
Summer School, and all the teachers were 
favorably impressed by your books. I 
am sure that many of them will continue 
to use them for their students.” 

The following letter from Prof. Heinz 
Scholz, Mozarteum, Salzburg, has been 
translated from the original: “Con- 
firming the receipt of your edited works, 
| find the material well chosen, alse 
the planning of progressive difficulty. | 
am meeting this week with the piano 
faculty members of the Mozarteum—and 
as their chairman, | shall draw their 
attention to your editions, with my 
endorsement, especially for the earlier 
grades. It would be desirable to com- 
plete the editions by offering also con- 
temporary music—for the beginner and 


advancing student.” (This is being pre- 
pared—L.P.) 

And Edwin Schieder, Head of the 
Piano Department, Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, Heidleberg, Germany, writes (trans- 
lated) : 

“The new editions of the “Select 
Sonatinas” and ‘Recital Repertoire’ are 
of an inestimable value and represent an 
enrichment of the Pedagogical Litera- 
ture. Especially in the earlier and middle 
grades there was in the piano literature 
a vacuum—which only thru the use of 
the traditional and limited Kuhlau and 
Clementi Sonatinas this gap could be 
laboriously bridged. With your editions 
a new portal into a beautiful world is 
opened to the student and musical pro- 
fession—for which a special Thanks is 
due to you. Your work represents a 
splendid effort as well as a discriminate 
choice of material. 1 congratulate you 
with this achievement.” 


ENROLL YOUR PUPILS EARLY 
FOR THE 1954 AUDITIONS. 
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A LETTER FROM DR. MAIER 


Roaring thro’ Texas! 
December 8, 1953 


Dear Friends & Colleagues: 

. Here | om at last! . . . After 
delightful (but strenuous!) classes at 
Austin, (University of Texas); New Or- 
leans (Newcomb College), Knoxville 
(Guild auspices) and a home-coming 
concert at dear old Virginia Intermont 
College, (Bristol) I’m writing this on 
the Sunset Limited going back to my 
own courses ((Beginners’, Advanced and 
Piano Pedagogy classes) at UCLA. 

. . « Never before have | been so 
conscious of the tremendous distances 
in our land. Just to cross Texas takes 
this speediest train almost 24 hours! 
. » « Since we are so far apart I’ve 
wanted very much to speed to YOUR 
cities for brief classes, but alas . . the 
M.D. says “No, no!” . . . result: all 
the eastern winter classes have had to 
be cancelled. 

. . « Which makes me wish all the 
more that the 4 day Refresher holiday 
course I’m giving (Dec. 28-31) in love- 
ly Santa Monica were 2000 miles nearer 
to you! . . . At Santa Monica we shall 
have young Pianists classes with 10 
Maier Association scholarships ($5.00 
each) for youngsters to attend all 
classes for one day, besides of course, 
playing in their class. Then we'll have 
MARGARET DEE for 4 lectures; my 
UCLA Beginner’s class for demonstra- 
tion, and an Advanced Repertoire group 
of professional pianists . . . Four days 
chock-a-block full of music! 

IN TO BRISTOL! 

. « » Here’s news! For next summer 
(1954) I’m planning only one course. 
Many of you will be glad to hear that 
it will be at our favorite spot, Virginia 
Intermont College, Bristol, Va. 
seven days from July 8 through 14. 

. » + Those days will be filled with 
fascinating projects. I’m trying to per- 
suade MARVIN KAHN to come down 
and give us (daily) his inimitable and 
VERY practical course in “popular” 
paino playing. As you know he is tops 
in his field . . . Margaret Dee will be 
with us (of course!) and we shall plan 
Festival musical events at Intermont’s 
attractive new outdoor rustic theatre, 
Composer’s Forums and many other ac- 
tivities. 

. . . After several years absence, | 
“fell in love” again with every aspect 
of Intermont College . . . it’s delightful 
location, perfect facilities for us and 
above all, its fresh youthful spirit. Plan 
to be there if you can... “This will 
probably be the last summer course | 
shall give.” 

ON TO EUROPE! 

Here’s a surprise! . . . Sailing on 
the luxurious French liner “Liberte” on 
July 20, and returning the first week 
in September, | am planning to take 
15-20 friends on a glorious 7 week trip 
in our own de luxe motor bus, with 


English-speaking guide, through England, 
Belgium, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, 
Italy and France . . . This is NOT a 
“musical” tour, although opportunities 
will be given to attend concerts and 
operas in London, Heidelberg, Munich, 
Salzburg, Lucerne, Venice, Florence, 
Rome, Paris, etc. 

. . . The tour-guests will not be over- 
whelmingly feminine (!!) . . Our friend, 
Bill Tremaine, will come along as gen- 
eral factorum (and chaperon!) and my 
son Ted will be the official photo- 
grapher (says he will snap more than 
500 colored and non-colored shots en 
route) . Other members of the 
“hardier” sex are already signed up. 

. The trip will cost $1,400.00 
(fourteen hundred) from New York; 
cabin class passage on the “Liberte” 
and first class hotel accommodations, 
meals, tips, etc., in Europe. If you are 
interested, WIRE ME AT ONCE for full 
information, since reservations close 
January Ist . . . If your application is 
accepted you will need to send $100.00 
deposit now. The rest of it is payable 
by May Ist . . . Already 12 guests are 
signed up. 

THOSE SCHOLARSHIPS! 

. .. The many scholarships which our 
association presented to gifted young 
pianists at last summer's classes were 
greatly appreciated. Thank you all for 
them! . . . What adequate tribute can 
we offer our wonderful President Arzella 
Huntsberger? . . . bless her! . . . She 
traveled from Pittsburgh to Chicago, to 
New York, to Sarasota, Florida, lined 
up stacks of new members, toiled cease- 
lessly night and day in spite of a very 
seriously fractured arm, and through 
her enthusiastic devotion to the cause 
of better, higher standards of piano 


.| instruction has made us love her all 


the more .. . Three cheers for Arzella!! 

. . . And don’t let’s forget our very 
efficient George Loudenback who with 
his wife Irene makes the most ideal sec- 
retary-treasurer any organization could 
possess . . . Grateful thanks, Irene and 
George! 

. .. | wonder, too, if you realize how 
much Dr. Irl Allison and his Guild staff 
have done for us. Dr. Allison has long 
known that our Association is ‘‘not for 
Maier, but for Music ” .. . therefore 
he “backs us 100%”; the publicity he 
disseminates for us is priceless. Bless 


him and the Guild! . . . If you are not 
already an active, working member of 
the National Guild of Piano Teachers, 
join at once . . . It is now an indispens- 
able adjunct to EVERY piano teacher 
. . . Address Dr. Irl Allison at Box 1113, 
Austin, Texas. 

. . Above all, a joyous holiday to 
you! . . . and may 1954 be the happiest 
year of your musical life! 

Your devoted old friend, 
Guy Maier 
819-19th Street 
Santa Monica, California 


NEWS OF 
NEW YORK GUILD 


In January, Guild Judge Clarence 
Adler and Samuel Gardner were en- 
gaged by Brooklyn College to play 
Beethoven Sonatas for Violin and Piano. 
On March 17, Dr. Adler will conduct a 
class for teachers and give a recital 
under the auspices of the Music Forum 
for Piano Teachers at Denton, Cottier 
and Daniels in Buffalo. Teachers who 
wish to attend should write Mrs. Henry 
Juette, 4100 Main Street, Buffalo. 

Besides a very demanding teaching 
schedule, Dr. Adler has started a sec- 
ond series of classes both in New York 
and Philadelphia under the auspices of 
prominent club women. 

BOSTON LECTURE 

Luisa Stojowski gave a lecture Febru- 
ary 18 at the Women’s City Club of 
Boston, under the auspices of the New 
England Pianoforte Teachers Associa- 
tion. She spoke on “Fundamentals of 
Piano Practice.” 

Helena Zurstadt, Guild adjudicator, 
hes added another series in Annapolis 
to her Baltimore Listener's Music 
Courses. Many of her “Listeners” have 
become enthusiastic subscribers after 
her lectures last year with the National 
Symphony, She uses original slides and 
her own patented invention “The Zur- 


BEHRE PIANISTS IN 
VERMONT SERIES 


Pianist-teacher pupils and graduate 
oupils of Dr. Edwine Behre played on 
Dec. 5 in Carnegie Recital Hall for the 
benefit of the Adamant Summer School 
near Montpelier, Vt., a vacation work- 
shop for advanced pianists which Dr. 
Behre started in 1942. Those appearine 
were Frank Suchomel, Sally McMahon 
Freda Rosenblatt, Edith Fenton, Emmo 
Slutsky, Frederick Marantz 
Fanya Levine, William Chaisson and 
James Spaichts. Most of the players 
were heard last season in the summer 


Dressler 


series of 15 concerts presented at the 
Haybarn Theatre, Goddard College 
Plainfield, Vt., under the auspices of the 
Upper Winooski Development Associa- 
tion and at the Kent Museum, Calais, 
and the Pavilion Hotel, Montpelier, spon- 
sored by the Vermont Historical Society, 
This cooperative series in which local 
artists and summer resident musicians 
participate is an outgrowth of informal 
concerts first given in school houses and 
small village halls by Dr. Behre’s pupils 
and associates. 


stadt Theme Finder.” 


(From Musical Courier) 


Monte Hill Davis Plays 
Successfully At Town Hall 
In New York 


Miss Davis receives last minute instructions from her teacher, Dr. 
Scionti of North Texas State. 


Congratulations are in order for Mon- 
te Hill Davis, young American pianist, 
to her early teacher, Mamie Middle- 
brook, Isabel Scionti and Silvio Scionti, 
her latest mentors, who on December 
28th, 1953, invaded the sanctum of 
New York, Town Hall, and drew not 
only commendation but also helpful 
pointers for the future (the latter being 
perhaps of the greater value) from the 
New York and Chicago press. Here are 
the results: 

THE MUSICAL LEADER, CHICAGO: 
Texan Pianist in Auspicious Debut 

Miss Monte Hill Davis made her debut 
in Town Hall on Dec. 28 and created 
a most favorable impression. Although 
only twenty-one, she has played in 
public for the last sixteen years. A 
brilliant technic and assurance, as well 
as enthusiasm and obvious love for her 
work united in making her recital of 
outstanding importance. She has sensi- 
tivity as well as energy, beauty of tone 
and feeling. In fact she has all the 
ingredients for her to become, with a 
little more time and maturity, a pianist 
of true ¢ q e. Her opening Scar- 
latti Sonata was well controlled dynam- 
ically and in tonal quality. Her Beetho- 
ven sonata the “Waldstein’’ showed 
contrasting nuances and perhaps an 
over impetuosity whoch could easily be 
controlled. Her Chopin group gave her 
an opportunity to demonstrate her under- 
standing of style as did also her Debussy 
and Ravel. 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE: 
Pianist From Texas 
By Francis D. Perkins 
Monte Hill 


Davis, a young pianist 
from Texas, played Monday in Town 
Hall, opening a mainly familiar pro- 
gram with two Scarlatti sonatas and 
Busoni’s version of Bach’s Chaconne in 
D minor. She has been making public 
appearances during the last sixteen of 
her twenty-one years, and an impression 
of assurance, clong with technical dex- 
terity and brilliance, marked this first 
New York recital. It also revealed con- 
siderable musical sensitivity, although 
this was sometimes dominated by an 
energy whose value should be increased 
with further intepreta maturity. 

The first Scarlatti work was played 
with notable lucidity and dynamic dis- 
cretion; vigor took an upper hand in 
the second and in the Chaconne. Ip 
Beethoven’s ““Waldstein Sonata” she 
often showed a command of fine distinc- 
tions of dynamic shading, but also fa- 
vored too marked contrasts between 
quiet and outspoken episodes; bursts of 
speed and fluctuations of pace detract- 
ed from the continuity cf the music 
and at times, here and later on, a 
melodic line received a rather detached 
treatment. 

A Chopin group including the Noc- 
turne in D flat, the C sharp minor 
etude, Op. 10, and the Andante Spianato 
and Grande Polonaise also told of tech- 
nical prowess, at least potential musical 
understanding and occasional debatable 
ideas in regard to phrasing and rhythm. 
Debussy’s “La Terrasse des audiences 
du clair de lune” was well performed 
in wespect to pace, clarity and shading, 


Silvio 


although some of the atmosphere of 
the work seemed missing; music by 
Ravel and Liszt followed. The net im- 
pression of the recital, considering the 
artist’s youth, was promising. 


NEW YORK TIMES 


MISS DAVIS GIVES 
RECITAL FOR PIANO 


Young artist plays pro- 
gram of Scarlatti, Chopin, and 
Beethoven at Town Hall. 
MONTE HILL DAVIS, pianist, at Town 

Hall. 

Sonatas: C minor, Searlatti 
Chaconne in D minor... Bach-Busoni 
Sonata in C, Op. 53... Beethoven 
Nocturne in D flat, Op. 27, No. 2- 

Etude in C sharp minor, Op. 10; An- 

dante 

Spianato and Grande Polonaise Bril- 

fiente, Op. 22 
La terrace des audiences du clair 

Un barque sur l’ocean Rave! 
La Campanella Liszt-Busoni 


By OLIN DOWNES 

The piano recital given last night 
in Town Hall by Miss Monte Hill Davis 
21 years old, was that of a young 
pianist who has excellent fingers, con- 
tagious enthusiasm, an inborn feeline 
for beauty of tone and phrase, and— 
obvious shortcomings as of today, where 
musicianship and interpretation are con- 
cerned. 

It would, of course, be ridiculous te 
demand or desire from this gifted younc 
artist the maturity of later years, or 
to ignore her conspicuous accomplish- 
ments as of today. She plays with ar 
impetuousness and a lack of proportior 
that is partly the strength as well as 
the weakness of her years and tempera- 
ment, but she has much in point of 
taste and musicianship to learn beforr 
she can call herself a developed artist 
And it is very essential, with her sub 
stantial technical groundwork done, tha’ 
she learn the art of distinctive interpre 
tation. 

Thus, the accuracy, the cleannes« 
and beauty of the tone that she brough’ 
to the Scarlatti Sonatas were exemplary 
But her treatment of the first sonatr 
was stiff and far less sensitive thar 
the exquisitely singing music deserves 

The Beethoven Waldstein sonata war 
in places too fast, in instances overac 
cented, with certain inconsistencies 0’ 
tempo. We do not mean by this those 
changes of tempo clearly indicated ir 
the score, but other passages in which 
when the music became more difficult 
the tempo was accelerated. 

The Busoni Chaconne, when done sc 
thunderously and with emphasis of it: 
flamboyancies as Miss Davis contrived 
becomes a rather objectionable tran- 
scription, quite out of drawing with 
the nature of Bach’s thought in the orig- 
inal composition for violin. There was 
much tonal beauty and elegance in the 
performance of the Chopin Nocturne, 
but again, in places, distortion of the 
ornaments. Two of the best perform- 
ances, brilliant and elegant too, were 


Lankford Pupil Plays 
Harold Morris 
Composition 


Joanne Davis, pupil of Grace W. Lank- 
ford, Guild Judge, Ft. Worth, Tex., re- 
cently played Sonata No. 4 by Harold 
Morris, also a Guild Judge, at a concert 
in Ft. Worth. 
In reviewing Miss Davis’ program, E. 
Clyde Whitlock, distinguished music 
critic, wrote: 
“The Cecilian Club presented the first 
of three Sunday musical programs. This 
series is a valuable feature of the 
musical life of the city, offering mature 
young talent a dignified public ap- 
pearance, to their own artistic profit and 
to the pleasure of the knowing audience, 
“Miss Davis, with the approbation 
of the club, undertook to play American 
works wholly unknown to this public.” 
Of the composer and his composi- 
tion, Mr. Whitlock said: 
“Morris, born in San Antonio but long 
in New York, wrote this sonata on com- 
mission. Recalling other works of the 
composer, this Sonata shows a new con- 
sciousness of harmonic clarity, concise- 
ness of form and emotional inference. 
Its slower ‘movements are especially 
grateful to the ear. Miss Davis played 
the work, a challenge in memorization, 
with technical competency and musical 
awareness.” 

Miss Davis will play the Sonata No. 4 
by Harold Morris in three important en- 
gagements within the next month. 


BERUMEN STUDENTS 
ACTIVE 


Artist students of Ernesto Berumen, 
New York concert pianist and teacher, 
have been very active during the cur- 
rent season, appearing at numerous 
musicales and recitals, as well as over 
the radio. 

John Boerner, who recently gave a 
fine piano recital at the Museum of the 
City of New York, presented a bcauti- 
ful program at the New York Cornell 
Center, on January 24th, playing with 
his customary artistry. 

Robbie Masterson, another busy young 
artist, has been playing several recitals, 
and has appeared on the radio. She 
is scheduled to play with orchestra in 
April. 

William Schoonmaker was one of 
the artist students who presented a 
highly interesting program for the Les- 
chetizky. Association of America on Jan- 
uary 31st. Mr. Schoonmaker will give 
a recital in Mr. Berumen’s studio at 
Steinway Hall very shortly. 


STUDENT WORKSHOPS 
CAN BE FUN 


From Verona Pendell, West Chicago, 
Ili, comes the story of a highly suc- 
cessful Sunday workshop that is held 
monthly for her pupils. In December, the 
“Nibble-Crunch-Munch Ensemble” party 
climaxed the fun the pupils have had 
this year. Not only did each person 
bring food to munch, but a partner for 
fuet, two piano duo, Hammond organ 
ind piano or other combination; they also 
Srought instrumentalists, vocalists and 
2ven a “combo” from the High School. 

Incidentally, no one is eligible to at- 
‘end the monthly workshop unless his 
riece is memorized and ready to play. 
The pupils respond readily and discuss 
heir work freely, providing a training 
jround for Auditions. Miss Pendell writes 
hat she has at least 40 pupils ready to 
anter Auditions this year. 


those of the first C-sharp minor Etude, 
and the “Andante Spianato and Polo- 
naise.”” 

But the pieces of Debussy and Ravel 
were played in a way. that was entirely 
exterior, and if the Bach-Busoni tran- 
scription was made even bigger in point 
of roaring tone and sizzling passage 
work than was good for it, the Liszt- 
Busoni “Campenalla” was smaller in 
tonal proportions and effect than it 
should have been. 

These things are said because Miss 
Davis has so™ much to give and to de- 
velop for her future qs an artist. 
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FROM JAMES KELLER: 


“Due to my hectic Christopher sched- 
ule, my correspondence is getting ahead 
of me... really regret the delay in 
my reply reaching you. We certainly 
want to thank you for your welcome gift 
of two dollars. The assistance we re- 
ceive from friends like you plays an im- 
portant part in our efforts. Want to 
thank you, too, for sending that -copy 
of “Piano Guild Notes.” Glad to see 
you endeavoring to “reach out” to others 
via the written word—and you may be 
sure we were indeed happy to see that 
fine boost given the Christophers. Bless- 
ings to you, Mr. Allison!” 


Cecile Meskimen Writes 
Manual For 
Piano Teachers 


Mrs. Cecile C. Meskimen, Lubbock, 
Texas, has written and copyrighted a 
Manual for Piano Class Teaching to be 
used in combination with private lessons 
and a Materials Guide for grades 1 
through 12. Eighty copies are being 
used already in East Texas and two more 
aig will be added to the manual 
ter, 


The books are dedicated to two former 
teachers and friends of Mrs. Meskimen 
—the Guild President, Dr. Irl Allison, 
and Miss Jeannette Tillett. Mrs. Meski- 
men introduced the Manual in her Class 
for Teachers last fall when it was en- 
thusiastically received. She is a teacher 
of teachers and a State Director of the 
TMTA, 


Forth Worth, Texas 


THE WEST BEGINS” 


exas Christian University 


The Fine Arts Building. Here Dr. T. $. McCorkle, President of the 
Texas Music Teachers Association, is Dean, while Keith Mixson, 
Katherine McKee Bailey, Jeanette Tillett, and Rhobie Ann Kid- 
ney constitute the piano faculty. Texas Christian University is an 
Institutional Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 
and the Texas Association of Music Schools. 


Connie La Berg Soloist 
With Long Beach 
Symphony 


CONNIE LA BERG 


Connie La Berg, pupil of Dorothy 
Judy Klein, Guild Judge of Long Beach, 
Calif., was solist with the Long Beach 
Symphony on January 29, playing Liszt's 
E flat concerto. 


Only 17, Connie has studied with Miss 
Klein for six and one-half years and 
has been in the Guild two years, with 
a Superior plus rating in National both 
times. She won first place in piano with 
the Long Beach Philharmonic Young 
Artist Competition and will receive $100 
as well as her concert appearance. 


Connie had her debut recital at 15. 
Won first place in the Senior Division of 
the Woman’s Music Club Young Artists 
Competition last year and first place 
in the Junior Division two years ago. 
She also has played for many clubs in 
Long Beach. 


Last year, Connie and another young 
student taught Miss Klein’s pupils while 
she was away judging for the Guild. She 
also maintains a small class of pupils 
herself. 


ENROLL YOUR PUPILS EARLY FOR 
THEIR 1954 GUILD AUDITIONS. 


February, 1954 
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~ BLAISE MONTANDON HEARD IN RECITAL 
AT DEL MAR COLLEGE 


Blaise Montandon, Faculty Member of 
the Guild and teacher at Del Mar Col- 
lege, Corpus Christi, Tex., was heard in 
a recital at the college on January 5, 
assisted by Mary Jo Williams at the 
second piano. 


Mr. Montandon’s recital included: 

Nun Bitten Wir den 
Buxtehude-Petri 
Bach 


Chorale-Prelude: 
Heil’gen Geist 
Partita No 2 in C minor 
Sinfonia 
2-part Fugue 
Allemande 
Courante 
Sarabande 
Rondo 
Capriccio 


Piano 
Occupation 
Contemplation 
Recreation 
Improvisation 
Ballade, Op. 23, in G minor 
(Intermission) 
Hungarian Fantasy Liszt 


Roy Harris 


MacDowell 
.... Chopin 


Paterson Trio To Appear 
With Paterson 
Philharmonic 


The Paterson Trio—Isadore Freeman, 
pianist; Isabelle Wegmann, violinist, and 
Carl Wegmann, cellest—will be soloists 
with the Paterson Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra in an all Beethoven program 
on March 3. They will play the Triple 
Concerto Opus 56 for piano, violin and 
cello. 

The Paterson Trio, Fair Lawn, N. J., is 
named for the nearby city of Paterson. 
They were presented recently by the 
Young Peoples Concert Committee of 
Fair Lawn in a concert of Bach, Mozart 
and other pieces designed especially for 
children, and also appeared on a Christ- 
mas program given by the same com- 
mittee. 

On March 27,.the Paterson Trio will 
give a young people’s concert featuring 
an original story and composition—The 
Magician's Shoes by Richard Lane, a 
third year scholarship student at the 


Eastman School of Music. 


"DO UNTO OTHERS .. .” 


Trying to mend a broken home, 
wherein are three small children, 
not as the guild president but as 
an individual who deplores heart- 
break, Irl Allison recently wrote the 
following letter as he imagined 
the 3 children would write it 20 
years hence, and sent it to both 
parents. It is published here in the 
hope that the thoughts in it may 
“help to prevent other homes that 
are at the breaking point, from 
collapsing. 

Dear Mommy and Poppy: 

We are your children now grown-up, 
writing to each of you from the future 
twenty years hence. Our lives could 
have been beautiful—complete, if you 
had listened to the gentle, pleading 
voice of the Man in Galilee who told 
us the simplest solution of all our trou- 
bles: “Treat others as you wish them 
to treat you.” When you were little 
children, would you have wanted your 
parents (our beloved grandparents) to 
separate and refuse to give a united 
home wherein dwell the two people 
in all the world who loved you most? 
Would you have desired to face the 
world as the children of parents who 
did not compose their differences for 
your sake thereby making you the off- 
spring of divorcees? The world has not 
changed in regard to divorce—there are 
only more and more people who are 
lashed by the sting of its stigma. It 
hurts us young people worse because 
we must endeavor to form what we hope 
(and even pray) will be lasting ties 
when our sweethearts will ask them- 
selves the question: “Can Mary, Anne, 
or Mike give us a permanent home 
when their own parents failed to do 
so?” “Have they the kind of love in 
them that Jesus had when He bade us 
mortals of earth to love one another— 
can they have what their parents 
lacked—the love that lives for others 


(their children) instead of just for 
themselves?” 
You cannot realize all we have 


been through, because your parents 
gave you their united backing in homes 
which they sacrificed to make for you. 
If they did not love one another and 
work together to give you a stable 
back-ground, you never knew it, did 
you? Weren’t you proud of them for 
pulling together through thick and thin, 


never selfishly thinking only of them- 


selves, but always, considering what was 
best for you? Did they ever fail you? 
We do not think so because we re- 
member them as honorable, thoughtful, 
considerate people who helped them- 
selves and you only by helping others. 
They saw you through the trials of 
childhood, the tribulations of adoles- 
cence, grade school, high school, college, 
the tantalizing days of courtship and 
blessed you as you took the holy vows 
of wedlock. They rejoiced with you 
when each of us was born, enjoyed us 
as children when you, our beautiful 
mother and handsome dad, were all the 
world to us, loving one another, we 
thought, almost as much as you loved 
us. 

Then came the nightmarish days and 
nights when you, mother, went away, 
and our future became insecure. Young 
as we were, we sensed the void ahead 
of us with our best loved parents sep- 
arated and divorced for the rest of our 
days. We've had no home like most 
other young people. How much we have 
missed you can guess when you evaluate 
how much having a united home has 
meant to each of you. We do not wish 
to accuse you of being unfair nor say 
you were selfish—too selfish to strive 
together to build for us that which all 
of us born into this world of trouble 
without our permission has a right to 
expect—a home in which those who 
gave birth (made us accept life) are 
glad to sacrifice in the building for the 
sake of their children. 

Dearest ones, we cannot tell you how 
much we wish that you had forgiven 
one another all the differences that 
separated you from us twenty years ago. 
Each of you in your own way and apart, 
has been good to us through the years, 
but in our hearts there has always been 
a hurt that only you two might have 
healed—20 years ago. No matter what 
the cause of your altercations may have 
been, with each of you emulating the 
life of Jesus, who gave His for children 
of even strangers, having none of His 
own, we too might have had that which 
our friends prize more highly than even 
their wealth and position—the back- 
ground of a united home and parents 
to share it with. They face the world 
unafraid, with Moms and Dads a team, 
but can we? 

Your loving children, 
Mary, Anne and Mike 


PHILIPPA SCHUYLER BACK FROM EUROPE 


Philippa Schuyler, 21-year-old pianist, 


who toured Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 


Holland, Belgium and England this autumn, appeared as soloist with a symphony 
orchestra at Tampere in Finland on Noy. 13, under the direction of Eero Kosenen. 
Miss Schuyler returned to New York in the last week of December en route 
to the Dutch West Indies. She carries with her a practice piano, folded con- 
veniently. In a photograph sent out by the Scandinavian Airlines (and repro- 
duced in Musical Courier in the issue of Nov. 1) this was erroneously described 
as a violin case and the artist as a violinist by the photographer. 


Cousins Give Joint Recital 
Piano and Violin 


—PAT— 


—SUSAN— 
Susan Ericson and Pat Rusch are|Cradled Cloud —.................. Lindfors 
musical cousins who recently conjoined Susan 
their talents and accomplishments Feb. | Berceuse from Jocelyn Godard 
6th in the presentation of a piano and| Rondino KKrreisler 
violin recital at the Texas School of Pat 


Fine Arts, Austin, Texas, in which they | Junior American Piano Concerto 
each made their respective teachers, 
Miss Miram Landrum and Mrs. Herbert 
Beadle, proud of them. An appreciative 
audience was in attendance. Their pro- 
gram follows: 

Sonatina, Opus 55, No. 1 

Allegro 


Mittler 

(a concerto based on familiar Ameri- 
can melodies) 

Introduction—Andante Maestoso; 

Andantino Cantabile 

Allegro 

Susan 

Orchestral accompaniment on second 


Susan piano by Miss Landrum 
Serenade Badine —__.... Gabriel-Maire | Curfew for Susan _........_... Garrow 
Pat Susan 
Mazurka, Opus 68, No. 3. Chopin Presentation of Certificate 


Accompanist, Mrs. Herbert Beadle 


GUILD MEMBERS 
IN THE SPOTLIGHT 


By Irl Allison 


Waltz in E_.. 


Purves Smith, prominent teacher of teachers, of California, has an illuminating 
article entitled “Modern Writers on Pianoforte,” in the January edition of Music 
of the West Magazine. He is an authority on piano teaching whose pupils reflect 
unmistakably the practicability of his ideas. As judge one year in the Los Angeles 
Guild Auditions | was amazed at the development of a large group of students 
from the Purves-Smith studios. 


“Elliot Griffis: American Composer” is another feature of the January Music 
of the West Magazine. It is by Verna Arvey. Dr. Griffis joined the Guild in the 
early days in New York and each year has toured extensively as a judge. Popular 
in this regard, he stands high in rank as a composer both here and abroad. 


Dr. and Mrs. Carl Beutel were hosts at a Guild Tea at their school in Detroit 
from 4 to 6 on February 18th to which all Guild Chairmen attending the MTNA 
meeting there were invited. Dr. Beutel is one Teacher of Teachers who has 
offered successfully a course for teachers based upon the Guild Syllabus, as a result 
of which the standards of students entered in the Detroit Auditions have increased 


considerably. 


Dr. Gid Waldroh, the new editor of Musical Courier, hails from Abilene, Texas, 
as does the Guild. There are strange facts about the name “Abilene.” 
It appears in the Bible. The editor of Music of the West Magazine (Alta Turk 
Everett) is from Abilene though presently lives in Los Angeles. The editor of 
the Southwestern Musician, Dr. H. Grady Harlan, was formerly head of the 
voice department at Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, Texas. The editor of 
Piano Guild Notes began his work there, while another Abilenian, a Texan, from 
Abilene, Kansas, Dwight Eisenhower, is president of the United States. Who said 
“There's nothing in a name,” or words to that effect? 


Guild personalities noted in the program of the MTNA meet in San Antonio 
include: Lemuel Childers, Anna Dunn, Sister Elaine, George Anson, Robert 
Hobbman, Storm Bull, Paul Pisk, Haward Waltz, Mischa Miller, and Evelyn Bowden. 


Rudolph Ganz, the renowned pianist and conductor, will be a guest speaker 
at the MTNA meeting in Omaha, Nebraska. 


While Governor Knight of California is not a Guild member, this scribe was 
impressed by a recent article in Los Angeles Times headed “Prayer Asked At Smog 
Meet,” in which it was stated that he was petitioned on January 23rd to open 
the smog conference there with prayer, with which he gladly. complied. It is 
appropriate to mention this here because the Guild has been built on prayer. The 
petition stated the request was made because “this nation’s greatness and grandeur 
is the result of our fathers placing their trust in God,” adding: 

“In our own day, we are greatly encouraged by the example of faith and 
prayer set by our highly esteemed president Eisenhower.” 


Two prominent Guild Teachers of Teachers will appear in San Antonio this 
spring. Guy Maier is to be there on March 7th and 8th and Hans Barth will 
appear there in June. Both are being presented by the San Antonio Music 
Company, Dorothy Doll presiding. Your guild president has been invited to tell 
the Guild Story on both occasions. May we (Mrs. Allison and |) expect to see 
you there? 


The importance of Guild members studying both privately and in classes such 
as Guild Members are conducting constantly from coast to coast cannot be over- 
emphasized. In these you receive help in your teaching in concentrated form, 


GANZ CONDUCTS 
BUFFALO SYMPHONY 


Rudolph Ganz conducted the Buffalo 
Philharmonic Orchestra’s Steinway Cen. 
tenary Concert on Jan. 12, with fifty 
pianists participating in a program list. 
ing Josef Hofmann’s arrangement of 
The Star Sprangled Banner (10 pian. 
ists), Beethoven’s Edgmont Overture, 
Bach’s Concerto in D minor for Three 
Pianos (9 pianists for Ist movement, 
and the same number for the 2nd and 
3rd movements), Tchaiowsky’s Andante 
Cantabile (2nd movement from the 
Fifth Symphony), Chopin’s Military Pol. 
onaise in A (10 pianists), two move. 
ments from MacDowell’s Indian Suite 
(Dirge and Festival), Berlioz’s Rakoczy 
March in Morton Gould’s arrangement 
for orchestra and multiple pianos. 


More Activities Of 
Guild Members 


Hans Barth is putting the finishing 
touched on a new concerto which he 
will play with orchestra in the spring, 

Clarence Adler’s son, Richard Adler, 
is co-author of the music for the smash 
hit on Broadway, John Murray Ander- 
son’s Almanac. 

Richard McClanahan, popular adjudi- 
cator for the Guild, announces that the 
second number, Presto by Persichetti, 
of his new “Harmonic Study Series,” 
has been published. 

Monte Hill Davis, many times winner 

of cash prizes in Guild Recording Fes- 
tivals in which she was entered by 
Silvio Scionti, gave a Town Hail recital . 
on Dec. 28. Miss Davis has been soloist 
with the Houston and Austin Sym- 
phonies, and won international compe- 
titions in Switzerland and Italy. 
Olga Grether, accompanied by Milton 
Schafer, and Marjorie Harper, composer, 
were guest soloists at the Piano Teach- 
ers Congress in December, giving a pro- 
gram of singularly fine musical content. 
Elizabeth Ball Kurz, who studies with 
Mme. Sigismond Stojowski, gave a re- 
cital for the Thursday Club of Doug- 
laston, L. 1. 
Richard Werder was heard in a re- 
cital in Purcellville, Va., at the new 
Library Auditorium. He played one of 
the Reistrup Etudes. Both Mr. Werder 
and Mr. Reistrup are adjudicators for 
the Guild. 


PIANO CONCERT ENDS 
SEASON FOR THUMB 
FORUM 


(From Port Huron (Mich.) Times Herald) 
The Thumb Music Forum ended its 
1953 season at the Sandusky Presbyterian 
Church Sunday afternoon when pianist 
Robert Hoffman played a return en- 
gagement. 

From the pearly non-legato of the 
Bach Preludes and Fugues to the dazzling 
cadenzas of the Liszt “Mephisto Walt- 
zer’ he proved himself a virtuoso with 
an easy command of his instrument. 
This ends the third season of Music 
Forum Series, which has provided con- 
certs of a calibre never before heard in 
this area. 


“AND THUS GROWS 
THE GUILD” 


“| have enrolled Mrs. Roland Allard, 
1308 E. 13th St., Sweetwater, Texas, as 
a new Guild Member. Please send her 
an application blank so she can enroll 
properly and send you the fee of six 
dollars. She is a new teacher in S. W. 
who is well qualified to teach and carry 
on through the years.”—Ruby H. Young, 
Abilene, Texas. 


“1 was very much impressed at the 
Frances Clark Piano Workshop at Bre- 
vard, N. C., this past summer, with sev- 
eral members of the Guild especially ¢ 
Mr. Jones who presented a very talented 
little boy named Glenn. | failed to re- 
member his sur name and | am writing 
to apply for membership, always in hopes 
of becoming a better teacher and bring- 
ing more inspiration to my pupils. Please 
send me all information regarding Audi- 
tions, etc.”—Mrs. Susie M. McKellar, 


while in private lessons the concentration upon your own playing is paramount. 


Rowland, N. C. 
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DORFMAN PUPILS HEARD IN. 
YOUNG ARTIST SERIES 


Two talented pupils of Saul Dorfman, 
Chairman of the Piano Department of 
Roosevelt College School of Music, Chi- 
cago, were heard recently in the Stein- 


way Centennial Young Artists Piano 
Series. 
Miss Matilda May made her ap- 


pearance at the Lyon & Healy Concert 
Hall on December 21 in an outstanding 
program including: 

Sonata, G Major. Scarlatti 
Sonata, D Minor 

Sonata, E Major 

Intermezzo, E Major, Op. 116, No. 4 


Brahms 

Fantasiestucke, Op. No. 12... Schumann 

Aufschwung 

Grillen 

Warum? 

In der Nacht 

INTERMISSION 

Sonatine Ravel 


Concerto, No. 2, G Minor, Op. 22... 


Saint-Saens 
Allegro Scherzando 
Presto 
Mr. Dorfman at the second piano 
On January 20, Miss Elaine Fishman 
was presented by Lyon & Healy at the 
Concert Hall in a program including: 


Bouree, B Minor _.. Bach-St. Saens 
Sonata, Op. 14, No. 2 Beethoven 
Andante 


Three Preludes, Op. 28 —........ Chopin 
C-Sharp Minor 
B-Minor 
G-Minor 
Gade, Gp Ne. Chopin 
Wenn, Gp. We Chopin 
INTERMISSION 
Rhapsody, B Minor Brahms 
Gershwin 
Hobby Horse Pinto 
Run! Run! 
Scherzo, E Minor —__.... Mendelssohn 


WILLIAM KAPELL, 1922-1953 


! wish to thank Miss Rachael Clark 
of Columbia Artists Management Inc. 
for the information she so graciously 
supplied. Without the encouragement 
and materia! she offered this article 
could not have been written. Quotes 
used ares from the Press Book and have 
appeared in the Etude Magazine De- 
cember 1950. 


In the preparation of this article it 
was necessary to study the Press Book, 
copies of reviews and recent news- 
releases, given so generously by the 
above mentioned sources. Reading and 
gaining inspiration from these accounts 
of the epical rise of this giant in music 
found the whole context of thoughts 
of eulogy changing. Kind words, de- 
served words, spoken from hearts deeply 
touched by this recent tragedy have 
gone before. We could add indefinitely 
to these. However, in our zeal to pay 
tribute we should perhaps overlook the 
very characteristics of William Kapell’s 
life that made him all he was: genius, 
artisan, husband, father, exuberant 
young American. 

In these days of musical complexities, 

far too often exaggerated complexities, 
it is welcome to discern a being who 
was dedicated earnestly, with tremen- 
dous simplicity to making music. Exem- 
plified in his own words on the techni- 
cal aspects of his art, “For keyboard 
problems I know nothing better than 
the studies of Hanon. | was put on 
Hanon as a child, | still work at Hanon, 
and | have yet to find a finger difficulty 
for which Hannon does not provide a 
solution. In practicing for evenness of 
tone in Debussy’s “Gradus ad Parnas- 
sum,” | went back to the first study of 
Hanon. | had never had to devise special 
exercises. Scales, arpeggios and Hanon, 
practiced daily over the years, make 
one’s fingers ready for any mechanical 
demands.” 
’ Yes, how simple to achieve a technic 
that astounded thousands. A_ technic 
that astonished because it was devoted 
to making, not displaying, music. To 
be sure Hanon practiced musically al- 
ways. But mechanics practiced musically, 
what then of repertoire! What command 
of touch, insight of tone, was brought 
forth with such a foundation to build 
upon! 

Wililam Kapell’s first piano lessons 
did not fare well. The child of eight will 
not learn his children’s pieces. He imi- 
tates music he has heard but does not 
work on assignments. One wonders how 
often the expression of musical thought 
in less tenacious stock is stifled because 
it doesn’t follow sanctioned methods 
or lesson design. Of course chaos must 
be avoided but guidance not condemna- 
tion is the solution. The youngster at 
ten found such direction with Dorothea 
Anderson La Follette. It was she who 
molded the formidable years, instilling 
the talented youth with her own musical 
integrity. Three years later the first 
of many distinctions, a Columbia Gram- 
mar School scholarship was obtained. 
In his senior year the maturing pianist 
captured his most priceless award, the 
first years study of his long instruction 
with Olga Samaroff, who was, in his 


WILLIAM KAPELL 


own words, “The greatest musical in- 
fluence of my life. Among more than 
two hundred lessons with Madame, the 
one that stands out in my memory 
dealt with the slow movement of Cho- 
pin’s B Minor Sonata. For three hours 
she simply explained what this music 
meant to her. At the end of that time 
| had entered a new world, perceiving 
values | had never seen before—not 
only in the Chopin sonata but in the 
whole art of interpretation. That, to 
my mind, is truly great teaching. A 
student lucky enough to benefit from it 
approaches the piano with wider hori- 
zons. He knows that, besides training 
his fingers to be fleet, he must release 
musical values of his own. Then he be- 
gins to make music!” 

In the Spring of 1941 William Kapell 
entered and won the Naumburg Con- 
test. His Town Hall recital-award was 
given in October of the same year. 
The appearance that brought the ac- 
clamation of a wider public was his 
first performance with orchestra. Play- 
ing the Khatchaturian Concerto at 
Lewisohn Stadium with Efram Kurtz 
stolid New Yorkers responded into ap- 
plauding a new meteor. Fast following 
were; contract with Columbia Artists, 
concert tours, recordings, appearances 
as soloist with Ormandy, Koussovitzki, 
Mitropoulos, Reiner, Kindler, Golsch- 
mann, and Sevitzky. Yes, here the bud- 
ding artist’s wildest dreams were personi- 
fied in William Kapell. Why—great tal- 
ent, genius, but dt the basis, faith, 
courage, perseverance, and dedication. 
Here a star to light the hopes, to show 
the paths, for future aspirants. 

William Kapell was too full of living 
to ask us to mourn. Too full of the joy 
in his music to want us long saddened. 
And so this loss becomes a stimulus. 
To strive, however feebly, to live in his 
way. 

The comet of our generation has 
passed but many. will try to emulate 
him, and that is good. 

William Pagenkopf 


NEW YORK CITY 

Dr. Edwine Behre: ‘This is sure to be 
the best of all possible years for the 
Guild. The latest number of the Guild 
Notes is fascinating with the account 
of the deserved honors paid the founder. 
| still think the whole story is a little 
like a fairy tale.” 


| the San Antonio Zoo, is prominently 


Symphony Gives New 
Work By San Antonio 
_ Composer 


(From the San Antonio Express) 

For the second time in a month, a 
new composer by Dr. Normand Lock- 
wod, nationally known composer now on 
the faculty of Trinity University, re- 
ceived its premier performance in San 
Antonio Friday aftetnon. 

Friday’s premiere was that of “Bernie's 
Animal Orchestra,” a composition in 
lighter vein which was played by the 
San Antonio Symphony Orchestra at its 
fourth children’s concert of the season. 

Last month the same orchestra pre- 
sented the world premiere of Lockwood's 
‘Magnificat’ at a regular symphony con- 
cert. 

“Bernie’s Animal Orchestra” is a dra- 
matic story. with a narrative text by Mrs. 
Lucile Malcom, San Antonio musician, 
teacher, and patron of music. Dorothy 
White, originator of the nationally known 
“Fun with Music” educational programs, 
recited the narrative and played the 
piano parts in the score while Lockwood 
directed the Symphony. 

The composition unobtrusively teaches 
the characteristics of the major instru- 
ments in the orchestra while telling the 
story of Mitzi the Monkey, who went 
about among the animals at the Zoo to 
organize them into an orchestra for 
Bernie, the Bear. Fred Stark, director of 


mentioned in the otherwise fanciful text. 

The program, with Mrs. Pauline Reiter 
as interlocutor, also included pieces by 
Rossini, Marian Ohlson, De Falla, Ben- 
jamin, Bizet and Bagley. 

The performance of De Falla’s “Ritual 
Fire Dance” included a marimba demon- 
stration by. Harvey Biskin, Otie L. Mc- 
Nemry, Leonard Stern and Richard 
Chase. 

Three high-school students assisted 
M’ss White in an audience-participation 
number called “The Percussion Party,” 
in which the audience of 5,000 children 
was asked to respond with its own 
sounds to the rhythms provided by a 
triangle, woodlrock and cymbals. 


FROM THE FEBRUARY 
MUSICAL, COURIER— 
ABOUT GUILD MEMBERS 


Rudolph Ganz, pianist, was assisting 
artist’ on Nov. 23 with the Racine Phil- 
harmonic String Quartet of Racine, Wis., 
playing the Dohnanyi Quintet in C mi- 
nor, op. 1, and the Mozart Quartet in 
G minor (K. 478) for piano and strings 
with three members of the string en- 
semble. The Beethoven Quartet, op. 18, 
No. 3 in D completed the program. 


Ruth Slenczynska presented an. ambi- 
tious program mostly of nineteenth cen- 
tury music. The only. exceptions were the 
Bach-Busoni Chaconne in D minor, which 
sounds more Busoni than Bach. Scar- 
latti‘s Allegro in G major and Ravel's 
Jeux d’eau. The Scarlatti Allegro was 
delightfully crisp, clean, and unpedaled. 
The pedal had been used too indus- 
triously in the Bach-Busoni number. The 
Ravel selection was a happy relief in a 
recital slanted a bit too heavily toward 
the Romantics. The Romantics, however, 
are Miss Slenczynska’s forte, and she 
thrilled a large audience with her sensi- 
tive yet powerful delivery of the four 
Rachmaninoff Preludes—C, E Flat, G Flat 
end B Flat major. Schumann’s Symphonic 
Etudes, while being well played techni- 
cally, lacked some degree of depth in 
interpretation. The artist was at her 
best in the Liszt arrangement of the 
famous Paganini theme. 

W. 


AUDITIONS FOR 
THE “AVERAGE” 


In a letter in which she expresses her 
appreciation for the Audition program, 
Marguerite Harmon, North Bend, Wash., 
points out that “It is the pupil whose 
work is average who needs the Auditions 
most. 

“lL am very glad to read about the 
impressions we made on the judges, but 
| think they do not all realize as you 
do that the Guild is trying to help teach- 
ers to IMPROVE the work of all the pu- 
pils rather than to set ONE standard 
and require all types of pupils to come 


By Saul Dorfman 
Roosevelt College, Chicago, Ill. 
Continuing the battle of technical 
exercises versus the piano-repertory, or 
Czerney versus Beethoven, the thought 


occurs that Czerny was a_ pupil 
of Beethoven and the ‘School of 
Dexterity’ and had Beethoven con- 


stantly in mind as a model. Why then 
go to the minor composer for his etudes 
when we can approach the great master 
himself? 

The famous composers constantly ex- 
tended and expanded the technical re- 
sources of the piano as well as the 
musical content itself. The whole of 
Mozart’s technique is contained in his 
Sonatas and the same is true of Bee- 
thoven’s prodigious thirty-two. Mozart 
and Haydn can lead to Beethoven and 
all three can be mastered in their dif- 
ficult compositions by the genial and 
delightful children’s works they wrote, 
Sonatinas, Minuets, Album-Leaves and 
many more. How better to learn to 
play a scale evenly, legato and con- 
trolled than by a Mozart Sonata? Could 
one improve on a Beethoven Sonata for 
learning the finely graduated crescendo 
and diminuendo, the explosive sforzato, 
the forte-piano and the vast range of 
dynamics that is so characteristic of 
the Bonn genius? Of course, all the 
passages must be practiced slowly, in 
small sections at first and then in 
larger, with many repetitions and with 
infinite patience. But surely you will 
agree that the technical and the aes- 
thetic rewards are far greater from 
this procedure than from Czerny and 
Hanon. 


The technical problem must never 
be thought of as an end in itself. It is 
merely an obstacle that must be ap- 
proached correctly, studied and mas- 
tered in order to further the real and, 
the musical content involved. 


Permit me to adduce a few more 
examples of technical hurdles that we 
pianists, students and artists alike, 


SAUL DORFMAN 
must clear, and then | will have had 
my say. 
The playing of double-thirds has al- 
ways been a hard nut to crack. The 
careful practice of the Brahms Waltz 


op. 39 no. 10, the various passages 
in the first movement of the Beethoven 
Sonata op. 2 no. 3, the Schubert Im- 
promptu op. 142 no. 4, and finally the 
great Chopin Etude in thirds should take 
gare of this problem. Certainly if these 
compositions. won’t, nothing else will. 

Octave playing is another hazard that 
must be overcome. The repertory is re- 
plete with examples of this genre and 
one need not resort to dry as dust ex- 
ercises. The Beethoven Sonata op. 54, 
Liszt’s sixth Rhapsody and the Chopin 
Octave Etude come to mind in this 
connection. 

Still another problem is that of legato 
performance while playing other voices 
in the same hand. Here correct finger- 
ing and hand position play an enor- 
mously important role. Schumann’s ‘Im- 
portant Event’ from ‘Scenes From Child- 
hood’, the Chopin Prelude in C minor 
and Etude in E major can be used to 
excellent advantage to further this goal. 

| have mentioned but a few of the 
technical problems that we confront and 
only a small number of piano works 
from the enormously rich literature. The 
list of both could be infinitely expanded 
but | trust | have made my position 
clear and would heartily welcome com- 
ments be they orchids or brickbats. 


Guild Judges Dr. Harold Morris, Ed- 
win Hughes and Elizabeth Gest were the 
Judges for four scholarships of $1000, 


$500, $250 and $100 for piano study, 


given December 30th by the Lions Club 
of Trenton, N. J. 


The North Texas State College Opera 
Workshop and Symphony Orchestra 
brought the opera Faust to Vernon, 
Texas, on December 4. The Musicians 
Club of Vernon was the sponsor, and 
Miss Mary McCormic, former opera star, 
was the director of this first leg of a 
tour of North Texas cities. The per- 
formance gave pleasure to many persons 
of the surrounding territory. 


The Concert Artists Guild, Inc., New 
York City, held their regular December 
program on the 19th at Steinway Con- 
cert Hall with Daniel Abrams the fea- 
tured pianist. He played Beethoven's 
Sonata Op. 79 No. 1. 


OVER THE HILLS 
AND FAR AWAY 


Ann Bunnell, pupil of Frederic Libke, 
Oklahoma City., appeared in a recent 
program at the Biltmore Hotel presented 
by the Young Artists of the Junior 


Division. Ann, a 5-year NHR Su- 
perior winner, and a one-year cash 
award winner in the IPRF, played 


Brahms Rhapsody in G minor. 


Robert Kitt, pupil of Franklin Cara- 
han, Cleveland, O., will appear as soloist 
with the Woman’s Symphony in May, 
playing the premiere of a new Con- 
certo by Louis’ Palangi, a Hollywood 
composer. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


Mrs. Dorothy Doll: “I want very much 
to bring Guy Maier to San Antonio for 
a Master Class—would appreciate your 
putting a good word in for us—if you 


have the opportunity.” 


Barriers of Race, Class, and Creed 
Melt Before the Tenderness 
Of Love 


By Charles L. Reilly 
Christian Science Committee on Publication for Southern California 
From the Los Angeles Examiner 
“God is love; and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and God in him.” 
So writes the beloved disciple John (I John 4-16). 


More love, more Christlike compassion and tenderness is the crying need of 
mankind today. How quickly the barriers of class and creeds melt before the 
tenderness of love! There can be no double motive, no subtle craftiness in a 
heart seeking to express more of God’s love. Nor can one who loves God easily 
be deceived, for the Godlike love is strong, vigorous, vital. There is nothing namby- 
pamby, nothing falsely sentimental and weak in a Godlike love. Real love calls 
for action. It rises above persecution, class legislation, greed, envy, hatred, 
revenge. Political strife will yield to wise, reasoned justice when brotherly love 
is the underlying motive. Aggression is impossible to a nation loving God. 

Mary Baker Eddy, the discoverer and founder of Christian Science, writes in 
Science and Health with Key to the Scriptures (page 496): “Hold perpetually 
this thought—that it is the spiritual idea, the Holy Ghost and Christ, which 
enables you to demonstrate, with scientific certainty, the rule of healing, based 
upon its divine Principle, Love, underlying, overlying, and encompassing all 


up to it, 


true being.” 
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THE SPYGLASS 
Spying Out The New Publications 


By DOROTHY WRIGHT ERICSON 

There are new publications a-plenty to claim our attention this month. So let's 
get this new spyglass adjusted and scan the field. 

The Edwin H. Morris Company, Inc., announced a complete new collection for 
piano which they hope to iss#2 simultaneously. Leading items in this new collec- 
tion are the works of Alfred Mirovitch: “DISCOVERIES FOR PIANO” which are 
individual pieces, and “FOURTEEN EASY MASTERPIECES.” Marie-Holst has com- 
posed and edited a delightful little book which she calls “WORK AND PLEAS- 
URE.” This set of twelve melodious and progressive studies are designed for equal 
development of both hands. 

Stanley Applebaum has done three books for the Edwin Morris Company. 
“PLAY MODERN; BE MODERN” offers some of the best of contemporary music 
available on elementary thru advanced educational levels. The compositions in 
this group were selected by Mr. Appelbaum for their high musical value as well 
as student appeal, and represent such composers as Gretchaninoff, Bartok, 
Franck, Kabalevsky, and MacDowell. “HIT PARADE CLASSICS” are adaptions 
by Mr. Applebaum of such well-known classics as the theme from Tschaikowsky’s 
“Romeo and Juliet,” “Poeme” by Fibich, Chopin’s “Polonaise,” and others. For 
the younger student, Mr. Applebaum has compiled “THE JUNIOR RECITALIST.” 

Other books in this new Morris collection include the enticing “PIANO POR- 
TRAITS” by Margo Burke. This littie book will appeal to the very young stu- 
dent who will be charmed by the sketches, the “portraits,” which illustrate the 
book, done by Joan David. In the popular field are two volumes of popular 
standards in colorful arrangement for the young pianist. These books “MUSIC FOR 
YOUNG MODERNS” are arranged by Ruth Foote. Robert Pace of the faculty of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, has arranged the “NUTCRACKER SUITE” 
for publication by the Morris Company in this collection. 

The Edwin H. Morris Piano Library presents a collection of individual pieces 
personally assembled by Philip J. Lang, Director of Standard and Educational 
Music for the Morris Company. In this group are “Sea Pictures” by Arthur Pickles, 
“Giba” by Geminiani, “Pastorale’ by Corelli, “Valse Lyrique’ by Granville Eng- 
lish, “Humoresque” by. Weston, “Idyll” by Jacques Wolfe, and “Meditation” by 
Walker Weston. j 

HISTORY IN SONG NEW IDEA 

Boosey and Hawkes has come up with a new idea in a book of twelve simple 
piano pieces based on historical characters with music by Bert Reisfeld, lyrics by 
Michael Stoner, and edited by Hugh Arnold. “HISTORY IN SONG” provides an 
amusing yet informative method of teaching a child. The history of the United 
States is drawn through song, story, and sketches. Careful research was made 
to insure correct facts, and the lyrics of each song fit the story as to material 
content as well as accuracy. : 

Boosey and Hawkes has released “AU FOYER” (By the Fireside). Op. 183, by 
A. Gretchaninoff. This series of ten sketches for the piano include Merry De- 
parture, Homesickness, Plaintive Song, Folk Song, Sad Song, In the Country, 
Italian Song, Lullaby, Spring Morning, and Russian Dance. 

Three volumes of the Famous Tunes series in the Everybody's Music Library are 
recent Boosey and Hawkes publications. These volumes, edited by Harold Perry, 
include simplified arrangements of the most famous melodies of Schubert, Chopin, 
and Tschaikowsky and each includes a biographical sketch of the composer. 

For the elementary and lower intermediate grades, Boosey and Hawkes has 
announced recent releases in sheet music. The list includes two compositions by 
Gladys Lawlor: “The Busy Drummer” and “A Chinese Dream”; “Holiday Mood” 
and “Irish Dance” by Albert De Vito; and “Ole Gypsy!’ and ‘Pancho’s Serenade” 
by Marjorie Harper. 

SUMMY ADDS MORE TO PIANO MUSIC 

“TWICE TOLD THEMES,” two piano arrangements of favorite music, has 
been published in three progressive books by the Clayton Summy Company. Such 
teaching favorites as Heller's “Avalanche,” Stoye’s “Polka March,” Roger's 
“Moon Mist,” Dett’s “Juba Dance” and Khachaturian’s “Sabre Dance’ are found 
in these volumes. 

An unusual book by Frederick C. Werle is making its bow this month. This 
book, which the composer calls “BAGATELLES for the PIANO,” takes the stu- 
dent through the circle of fifths in twelve piano studies, each representing a major 
key in this progression. The studies are especially designed to develop a key 
sense as well as technic. 

New releases in Summy’s sheet music department include ‘Soldier, Soldier” by 
Stephanie Jakus, “Forgotten Waltz” by D. Karlin, edited by Leo Podolsky, ‘Desert 
Night” by Laurence Powell, and “Drifting Cowboy” by William Gillock.. 

MUSICORD ANNOUNCES SPRING RELEASES 

“MINUTE MELODIES,” Book One, edited and annotated by George Bermont, 
is an outstanding Spring release of Musicord Publications. This is a new book of 
original piano pieces by outstanding American composers such as Archer, Bermont, 
Glover, Ketterer, King, Mana-Zucca, Mittler, Ogle, Perrin, Reiser, Rennick, 
Robinson, Rogers, Sugerman. All the pieces are short and melodious and are de- 
signed to capture the interest of first year students. 

New early grade pieces released by Musicord include “Concert in the Park” 
by George Bermont, “Moonlight Melody” by David Hirschberg, “Spooky Games” 
by David Carr Glover, Jr., and “Stepping High” by Zelma Smith. New simplified 
arrangements of “Stars and Stripes Forever,” Sousa-Pels and “To a Wild Rose’ 
MacDowell-Bermont are also included in the new releases. 

Dorothy Jenkins’ “PLAYFUL CAMEL” and “THE GREEN GRASSHOPPER’S 
WALTZ” are two compositions brought out by the Boston Music Company re- 


cently. 


THOSE SCALES! 


Frank Willgoose 


Why Not Duets 


For Four Hands? 


A pertinent suggestion for future 
Auditions comes from Miss Raissa Tse- 
lentis, Washington, D. C. in the form 
of a new idea for duet playing. She 
writes: 

“Why not add next year to the Au- 
ditions a section for four hands, one 
piano duets? If the ‘hobbyists’ idea is to 


_be expounded, duet playing (At least on 


one piano) should be included. This will 
take care of all sorts of pupils that 
are left out for one or two other reasons. 
For instance, those who read well but 
memorize poorly and others. | see many 
possibilities for such a classification.” 

Her idea is now under consideration 
by the Guild President. 


“Why do | have to practice scales?”— 
The perennial question. What is your 
answer? 

Try this: 

Almost every passage that moves with 
any degree of rapidity is part of a scale 
formation. If a pupil is thoroughly fami- 
liar with the correct fingering of all the 
scales, most passages in the course of 
a piece will fall easily and naturally un- 
der the fingers. 

While learning to play. scales the pupil 
is at the same time learning hundreds of 
passages which are merely variations of 
the scale. 

The piano student who can play scales 
with ease and fluency and with correct 
fingering, has laid the foundation for 
a good technique. 


Caught By The Staff Reporter 
Of San Antonio Express Before 
Symphony Premiered “Bernie's 
Animal Orchestra” In December 


(FROM SAN ANTONIO EXPRESS) 


soloist Dorothy White.—Staff Photo. 


“CHARACTERS” in “Bernie’s Animal Orchestra’ were indeed those who created 
the work, heard at the Symphony’s Children’s Concert Friday afternoon. Composer 
Normand Lockwood, who is Bernie the bear himself 
librettist Lucile Malcolm feeds peanuts to Mitzi, the monkey, in the person of 


(left), looks on while 


Normand Lockwood, .Chairman of the 
Music Department at Trinity University, 
San Antonio, Texas, celebrated two pre- 
mieres of his musical works with the 
San Antonio Symphony last December. 
The second work was written in colla- 
boration with Mrs. Lucile Malcom, Guild 
teacher, who wrote the narrative for 
‘Bernie’s’ Animal Orchestra.” 


Mr. Lockwood spent his childhood and 
youth at Ann Arbor, Mich., attending the 
University School of Music, later studying 
abroad. He has taught composition at 
Columbia University and Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary since 1945, composing many 
works during this period, including an 
opera, music for radio drama, children’s 
records and settings of the American 
poets—Whitman, Sandburg and Benet. 


A former holder of the Prix de Rome 
and the Guggenheim Fellowship, Mr. 


NORMAND LOCKWOOD IS 
WELL-KNOWN COMPOSER 


Lockwood was awarded the Swift Or- 
chestra Prize in 1934 and G. Schirmer 
World’s Fair Prize for unaccompanied 
chorus for high school voices, which was 
called “Out of the Cradle Endlessly. Rock- 
ing” (Whitman text). He was com- 
missioned by Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
to write a Trio for Flute, Viola and Harp 
in 1939. In 1945, he was commissioned 
by the Alice M. Ditson Fund for a 
chamber opera, “The Scarecrow,” which 
was presented at the Brander Matthews 
Theater. 

Mr. Lockwood’s orchestral works have 
been played by the Chicago Symphony 
and the Cleveland Symphony Orchestras. 
Many of his works for chamber groups 
and chorus have been presented by en- 
semble groups in New York, Los Angeles, 
Princeton and on tour, and his songs and 
piano pieces are in the repertoire of 
many artists throughout the country. 


(From San Antonio (Tex.) Express) 
By Harry. White 

The world premiere of Normand-Lock- 
wood’s “Magnificat” with Dr. Lockwood 
conducting, was the highlight of Satur- 
day evening’s concert by the San Antonio 
Symphony orchestra. 

The Trinity university choir prepared 
by Don Willing and Ann La Fratta, 
soprano, assisted Lockwood and the or- 
chestra in the presentetion of “Magnifi- 
cat.” 

Lockwood presented the mother of 
Christ, Mary, as a woman, not as a god. 
The music pictured strength and wis- 
dom rather than angelic sweetness. 

Ann La Fratta was perfect in her con- 
ception of Mary. The slightly harsh 
quality of Miss La Frattas’ voice com- 
plimented her portrayal. Miss La Fratta 
is a true artist. 

Lockwood used the choir as a setting. 
(Actually the “Magnificat” is a musical 


drama without scenery). Effective chorus 


‘MAGNIFICAT’ PREMIERE 
EXCELLENT 


with beautiful blendings of the orchestra 
and a truly masterful solo part was the 
impression. 

Your reviewer felt that this com- 
position came straight from the heart 
of the composer, and goes straight into 
the heart of the listener. 

Victor Alessandro deserves highest 
praise for his willingness to take back 
seats, presenting guest conductors, and 
for his spirit of adventure in presenting 
new works to San Antonio. Saturday 
evening’s concert was a great event. 


CORRECTION 


Phillip Morgan, Greensboro, N. C., 
was written up incorrectly in the Janu- 
ary issue as a pupil of Hilde Kreutzer, 
Gastonia, N. C. Mr. Morgan is a Guild 
member and a teacher in his own right, 
not a pupil of Mrs. Kreutzer. We sin- 
cerely regret the error on our part. 


Sister Mary Marcus 
And Pupil Compose 
Christmas Song — 


“Ah G.l.’s Dream” with music by Sister 
Mary Marcus, O. P., River Forest, Hil, 
and words by her pupil, Mary Kay O’- 
Connell, is a wonderful Christmas song 
that we hope may be played and sung 
by many Americans. 

The Guild President writes, “A G.l.’s 
Dream’ is truly an inspiration on the part 
of the author of the words, Mary Kay 
O'Connell, and the tuneful music. Some 
alert publisher should realize its value 
as a popular ballad and sell a million 
copies.” 

Sister Mary Marcus wrote the music 
at Mary Kay's request. It had already 
been published in the papers and had 
been heard on TV and Radio. Un- 
fortunately, we cannot reprint the music 
but the words of the song, which is 
dedicated to our Lady Fatima, follow: 

“Please, God—let him dream tonight 

Of holly wreaths and candlelight, 

Of houses warm and all aglow, 

On streets piled high with glistening 

snow. 

And let him dream awhile of Toys— 

Bright painted Toys made just for boys, 

Of books and games and skates and 

skis, 

Piled high beneath gay Christmas 

trees. 

And in his dreams of Yule-tide fun, 

Oh, please, dear God, leave out a 

gun.” 


FRANCES CLARK GIVES 
WORKSHOP IN 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


On February 8, 9, and 10, the Colum- 
bia Music Teacher's Association pre- 
sented Frances Clark, nationally known 
director of Piano Workshops, in a three- 
day course in Columbia, $. C. This was 
Miss Clark’s first appearance in Colum- 
bia. 

Class sessions took place in the Rice 
Music House each morning from 9:30- 
12:30. A large group of teachers from 
Columbia and surrounding towns at- 
tended. 

Miss Clark, who this season has also 
given workshops in South Bend, Indiana; 
Boston, Massachusetts; and Amarillo, 
Texas, chose subjects of particular inter- 
est to the South Carolina teachers. Class 
presentations and discussions included 
Teaching Principles, Simplification of 
Technique, Reading, Memorizing, Music 
for Four Hands, and New Materials. 

Time was also provided for a question 
and answer period, in which teaching 
projects and problems were discussed by 
Miss Clark and the group. 


Pupils Of Edwine Behre 
Give Carnegie Hall 
Recital 


In December, nine pupils of Edwine 
Behre, Guild judge and President of the 
Leschetizky Association of America, ap- 
peared in a recital at Carnegie Hall, 
New York City. Two of the talented 
pupils are Texans—William Chaisson of 


| Houston and James Spaights of San An- 


tonio. Dr. Behre rates them both as 
“brilliant pianists.” 

Others appearing in the Carnegie Hall 
Recital were Frank Suchomel, Sally Mc- 
Mahon, Freda Rosenblattt, Edith Fin- 
ton, Ema Dressler Slutsky, Lucille Men- 
nen Marantz, and Fanya Levine. 

BUSY SUMMER 

Dr. Behre reports that she had an 
extraordinarily busy summer, beginning 
with a two-days’ Clinic in New York in 
June. In July, students began to arrive 
in Vermont who wanted lessons ahead 
of the intensive August workshop in 
the Adamant School. 

She writes, “We put on 14 summer 
concerts in the neighborhood, and in 
September | had another two-days’ clinic 
in Montpelier, drawing on the chief 
teachers in the Montpelier-Barre area. 
| hope next summer | can organize 4 
chapter of the NGPT in the region.” 

October began Dr. Behre’s busy teach- 
ing season, climaxed by the recital on 
Dec. 5, and her work as president of 


the Leschetizky Association. 
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PIANO GUILD NOTES 


Bernard Kirshbaum To Give 
Course For Music Counsellors 


This year Bernard Kirshbaum, New 
York City, who is director of the Music 
Counsellors’ Placement Bureau, will also 
give a five-day course in Music Counsel- 
jing, the first session to begin April 14 
at Steinway Hall. For all those who are 
interested in being counsellors at sum- 
mer music camps, Mr. Kirshbaum has 
given a full description of the program: 

“Guild teachers in the metropolitan 
New York area interested in positions 
as music counsellors for the 1954 sum- 
mer camps for children are cordially in- 
yited to register with the Music Coun- 
cellors’ Placement Bureau, of which | 
am the director. Registration fee is $1. 
As camp directors call me, they are 
referred to those who have registered for 
positions. Acceptance of a position is 
a private matter between the camp di- 
rector and applicant. 

“The majority of camps along the 
eastern coast offer a salary from $350 
to $600 depending on experience, plus 
transportation, room, board, and laundry. 


The seasons run eight weeks. The usual 
camp months are July and August. 

“For the eighth season, | will again 
conduct my course for music counsellors 
at Steinway Hall. The first session 
will cover five Wednesdays, 10 A.M. to 
12 noon, commencing Apr. 14, 1954. Two 
sessions of five consecutive days each 
will follow on these dates: May 31, June 
1-2-3-4; or June 21-22-23-24-25. The 
course fee is ten dollars, which includes 
lists of material for camp work and open 
discussion on all phases of the music pro- 
gram at summer camps for children. 

“Further information on the placement 
bureau, or the course, may be had by 
writing direct to me at my studio ad- 
dress: 78-18 165th Street, Flushing 66, 
New York, or phoning OLympia 7-5522. 
Guild members in New Jersey, Connecti- 
cut, or Pennsylvania may register for 
positions if within commuting distance. 
Camp directors prefer. personal inter- 
views before accepting new counsellors 
to their staff.” 


“OVERCOME EVIL WITH GOOD" 


Recently we received a letter from a 
music teacher who appealed to the Guild 
President in the name of all the private 
teachers in her community to help them 
raise the musical standards of their 
pupils. 

The level of musical intelligence al- 
ways had been low, but with the com- 
ing of a public school teacher who spe- 
cialized in jazz, pupils’ standards had 
dropped even lower. The teacher writes 
that in cooperation with the parents 
they are trying to improve the situa- 
tion and asks for advice on these 
points: 

“1, May the Branch of the 
Guild function as a Music Teachers 
Association for publicity purposes, hold- 
ing meetings, recitals, etc.? (This would 
exclude public school teachers who would 
line up against us—and who have al- 
ready refused to join the Guild.) 

2. Could we teachers in the name cf 
the Guild offer a money prize to the 
Audition winner who rates highest in 
scales, chords and general technique, 
to get the group practising technique? 

3. | have enlisted the aid of a radio 
announcer at a local station. Could you 
tell me some quick sources of material 


which can be used to inaugurate a 
positive program of education for both 
parents and children?” 


TURN THE OTHER CHEEK 

The Guild President replied: “We shall 
be glad for you to organize Guild Mem- 
bers for local meetings with officers and 
rules as you decide you need. It is best 
to invite school music teachers to join. 
Print in the local newspaper the Guild’s 
Code of Ethics and urge each member to 
abide by it. It is always best to abide 
by the admonition: ‘Overcome evil with 
good.’ | firmly believe that God always 
rewards with success those who prac- 
tise zealously the Golden Rule. Without 
this ‘shield and sword’—the one, Faith; 
the other, Kindness—the Guild would 
have failed long ago. 


“We approve money prizes, but let 
these be $5, $4, $3, $2 and $1 for the 
five top best. 


“| recommend Ruth Teeple Reed's 
‘Letters to Parents’ as ideal for your 
educational campaign. We shall be 
glad to run any news items in Piano 
Guild Notes you may care to send us 
about your meetings, contest and other 
activities.” 


THIS WAS 


When we sit down at the typewriter, 
we most often can report with good 
heart the outcome of Auditions, recitals 
or whatever else our Guild Members 
may undertake. But occasionally one 
of these unfortunate things over which 
we have no control is brought to our 
cttention, and we feel that it is our 
duty to report it to the Guild Members. 
Such is the case with a letter that 
reached our office from a Guild teacher 
not long ago. 

She writes, “I am writing you in re- 
gard to the death of my former pupil . . 
a faithful member of the Guyild. Last 
summer with her parents . . . She had 
outlined this year’s work in the Guild 
for each of her pupils before she left. 

“Her parents are here to visit their 
other children, and as they say, we 
never dreamed but that (she) sent this 
year’s dues, as she was always such a 
good business person. (They) have 
not found in her checking account any 
tecord of her sending this year’s dues. 
Not long ago, you sent a statement that 
her dues were due. ; 

"(They) have the $6.00 check to 
send on to you in case she did not pay 
the dues. She was so very ill, all spring 
and summer and after her operation 
here, in August, | never did get to see 
her at the Hospital. Her surgeon, doc- 
tor's and Hospital bills were terrific, 
so the $150 Insurance would be a great 
help... . we would appreciate hearing 
from you.” 

THE ANSWER 


In answer to her letter, the Guild 
President wrote: “Since the Insurance 
Fund was established for the purpose 
of inducing Guild Members to pay dues 


Promptly each year, we cannot justly: 


TOO LATE 


authorize payments to be made unless 
the deceased Guild Member has (prior 
to death) done so. Notice was given 
all Guild Members in June, July, August 
and September Piano Guild Notes (see 
Bulletin Board, page 1) urging prompt 
payment of dues when due, which was 
July Ist. We first and foremost deeply 
deplore the death of. . . and doubly 
so .since she did not qualify for her 
estate to receive the small reward which 
the Guild has provided for promptness 
in supporting the movement by dues pay- 
ment on time.” 


Clifford Herzer, New 
Piano, Spark Norfolk 
Concert 


(From Norfolk, Va., paper) 

A Norfolk guest pianist and a brand 
new piano shared honors in the concert 
of the Norfolk Symphony Orchestra Mon- 
day night at the Center Theater when 
the Saint-Saens Concerto No. 2 in G. 
Minor for Piano and Orchestra No. 2 was 
presented as the principal attraction. 

Clifford Herzer, of the faculty of the 
Bristow Hardin School of Music, was the 
pianist. He played the concerto with 
dash, and with fortifying athleticism, 
that “brought down the house.” 

The co-star, however, was the new 
Steinway rental piano making its debut, 
replacing the previous Steinway that has 
been the target of criticism for a number 
of years. Its action made possible the 
facility with which Herzer tossed off 
the three movements requiring great 
dexterity. and speed, and its voice was 
clear and resonant. The piano will be 
cvailable for future concerts here. 


"QUOTING FLORENCE 
FENDER BINKLEY” 


MRS. BINKLEY 

I'm delighted you published my ob- 
servations about Liberace and Social 
Music in the current Guild Notes. What 
a medium for good those GUILD NOTES 
are! More power to you! Sticking my 
neck out just a little further, | would 
like to quote from our local paper 
about the Liberace concert to be held 
here Feb. 18. 

“Mail order sale of seats was an- 
nounced for the first time Sunday and 
BY NOON Monday officials were 
swamped with orders that took all of 
the 950 seats in the $4.88 bracket.” 

This morning (Feb. 1) | read: “Lib- 
erace’s Feb. 18th concert is a sell-out 
JUST ONE WEEK AFTER the original 
announcement the radio and TV star 
would appear here.” 

OUR AUDITORIUM SEATS 6000! 
Music Teachers SHOULD read _ the 
above and then think and reflect, and 
then, instead of shrugging the shoulders 
and saying, “so what!” they should 
begin to evaluate their teaching and 
their program: where they find time- 
worn, moth-eaten and cob-web-covered 
ideas relative to the teaching of popular 
or social music it would be well to 
discard those ideas and begin investi- 
gating ways and means of including 
a course of creative teaching represent- 
ed in arranging and improvising on a 
popular tune into their schedule. Stand- 
ard teaching materials do not have to 
be “sacked”; it can go right along with 
the popular or social music; neither will 
be hurt; both will benefit. Last but not 
least, something is to be said for the 
HAPPY STUDENTS AND HAPPY PAR- 
ENTS! What a way to create Piano 
Hobbyists. 

Long live the Guild, the Allisons, Lib- 
erace and Music Teachers and Music 
Students! 


NOT THE JUDGE - 
BUT THE GOAL 


To quote a trite saying, “One swal- 
low does not make a summer,” nor 
does one Judge make the Guild Audi- 
tions. The Auditions are more than the 
sum total of the Judge’s report. The 
Guild President has emphasized that in 
a letter to a teacher who didn’t like the 
judge last year: 

“We are always very sorry when a 
judge does not give satisfaction. The 
average through the years is high in 
this regard or the movement does not 
grow. (Your City) had tried two judges 
and found that one judge hearing all 
the pupils is better. No two are enough 
alike to work together. The value of 
the Auditions is not the Judge, but the 
goal ahead.” 


ZOE KAZAN PLAYS 
FOR COSMOS CLUB 


Zoe Kazan, pupil of Raissa Tselentis, 
Washington, D. C., was soloist recently 
in a concert presented by the Friday 
Morning Music Club in the Cosmos Club 
Assembly Hall in Washington. 

Her program included: 

Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue 


in D-minor Bach 
in D-minor Bach 
Etude in F-minor Opus 10, No. 9 Chopin 
Greek Rhythm Thrace _.... G. Poniridy 


Excursion No. 1, Opus 20 Samuel Barber 
The Greek composition by G. Poniridy 
arouged both interest and enthusiasm in 
the Cosmos audience, a select group of 


Washingtonians. 


TEACHER'S JOB—TO LEAD, 
NOT PUSH 


Rose Lentzener, Wauwatosa, Wis., has 
the answer to ‘Should Pupils be Per- 
fectionists?’ She maintains it all de- 
pends upon the pupil. Let’s lead them 
toward the musical goal for which they 
are most suited, not push them ALL 
towards being perfectionists. Miss Lent- 
zener writes: 


“Being a teacher of piano and giving 
private lessons is a challenge for you 
to do your best towards giving the stu- 
dent the best possible understanding of 
his subject. The aim for perfection 
certainly pays off in the end. The stu- 
dent ends up with the ability to choose 
some form of music as his major or minor 
in college. He must learn of his ability 
and his talent by the time he enters 
college. 


“Likewise, the pupil who is not a real 
student of music and finds out he 
wishes to. make music a_ recreational 
solace will gain his purpose more quick- 
ly if he tells you in time to give him more 
of the social type of music. This stu- 
dent leaves his study of music in a very 
few years but also learns what it takes 


to succeed in any subject. 


“Music must be learned and played 
well in order to be of any real conse- 
quence if one is to gain the true value 
of the subject. 1 could give many ex- 
amples of the results achieved from 
such learning. It is most encouraging 
to number among your past pupils those 
who are teaching or are playing in their 
various schools and churches and feel 
they are doing a good job. 

LEARNING LIFE 

“The student who is more or less of 
a perfectionist must be sure of his knowl- 
edge to have a satisfied, positive feeling 
of right learning. When he is ready to 
play, he is good material for entering 
contests and wants the experience. He 
is also a good loser and tries and tries 
again, which teaches him what it takes 
to gain the higher positions in such con- 
tests as well as those of ‘life in general.’ 

“Is it not the teacher's privilege to 
lead such a student aright? Or are we 
just looking for the genius? The genius 
is even more difficult to teach or lead 
and how is one to know until the student 
himself knows what he wants with his 
music? Let’s always do our best for 
the good of our profession.” 


Keyed to the National Guild 


By Grace White 
(From The Musical Leader, Jan. 1954) 

“This Irl Allison must be quite a 
guy!” said a little boy with pride as 
he gazed at Dr .Allison’s signature on 
the certificate he had just received. 
Yes, Irl Allison is, indeed, “quite a 
guy.” He started holding auditions at 
Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, 
Tex,. when he was a young instructor 
there. He wanted to give his own pupils 
the opportunity to play more than one or 
two solos a year, and to stress types 
of repertoire other than the showy re- 
cital variety. For instance, he had pupil 
who played many Bach Inventions, bu 
where to play them? Who would listen’ 
He invited John Thompson to hear hi 
pupils and act as judge, and Dr. Thomp 
son reciprocated by inviting Dr. Alliso’ 
to Kansas City. They found it was suc! 
a stimulating experience for the pupil 
that Dr. Allison interested other teach 
ers in the locality. Soon the idea spreac 
all over Texas, met opposition anc 
thrived on it. Then musicians uraed Dr. 
Allison to give his time to making the 
Guild national, which he did, traveling 
out of New York. There were many dark 
days, but the simplicity and practicality 
of the original idea won out, and now 
auditions are held from coast to coast, 
and in towns of all sizes with teachers 
of all sorts taking part. 

It seems incredible to those who 
have seen the Guild grow from small 
beginnings, but this is really the Silver 
Anniversary of the founding of the 
Guild and it reaches into every commu- 
nity. Quietly, but with great force and 
charm, Mrs. Allison has taken a major 
part in guiding the destinies of the 
Guild, and New Yorkers who knew her 
bravery in the early days cannot speak 
highly enough of her. 

It is Irl Allison’s nature to organize 
—he fathers not only the National Guild 
of Piano Teachers, but the National 
Fraternity of Student Musicians, Pianc 
Hobbyists, International Recording Fes- 
tival, Pianists Guild (no doubt some are 
omitted) and publishes a large Year- 
book, Syllabus, Record book, a sixteen- 
page monthly newspaper, 35,000 yearly 
certificates and diplomas and innumer- 
able rules for entries of almost count- 
less kinds. He plans the amounts and 
writes the checks for the cash prizes 
and medals (the funds come entirely 
from dues and fees paid by member: 
and their pupils) of the Recording Fes- 
tival. He is a devoted church member, 
an enthusiastic pianist and gardener. 
Isn’‘t the little boy right? Irl Allison is 
“quite a guy!” 


New Presidents 
Robert Carter, professor of piano at 
East Carolina State College in Green- 
ville, has been elected president of 
North Carolina Music Educators Asso- 
ciation, Mrs. Eugene Johnston of Moore- 
ville is president of North Carolina Piano 


In Ohio, Margaret B. Hall is the new 
president of the State Music Teachers 
Association and Estelle Ruth is vice 
president. 

Allen Rogers has just given recitals 
in Washington, Boston, and Schenectady 
and completed tours of Canada and 
Western States with singers. 

Olga Grether was guest artist at 
Piano Teachers Congress in New York 
in December, her glorious voice and 
musicianship winning her an_ ovation. 
Milton Schafer, who gives a Town Hall 
recital this month, was her accompanist 
on short notice, and demonstrated his 
unusual ability in Hugo Wolf and Bach. 
Ann Chenee, president of the Congress, 
was master of ceremonies. 

Ed. Note: Miss Grace White, maga- 
zine staff writer for the Guild, writes 
a column featuring Guild Members each 
month, which The Musical Leader pub- 
lishes in Chicago, carries under the 
above caption. This makes The Leader 
doubly interesting for all Guild mem- 
bers and it is hoped that many sub- 
scribe to it. 


THAT QUESTION OF 
POPULAR MUSIC 


Frank Willgoose 

John asks his teacher the question 
that almost every teacher has been 
asked: “Do you teach popular music?” 

What does the teacher who is not in- 
terested in popular music, say? He does 
not want to discourage the boy’s ambi- 
tion; at the same time he would like 
to develop his taste for music of a higher 
order:—A bit of a dilemma. 

A suggested answer: 

“John, don’t ask me if | teach popular 
music, ask me if | teach the piano. Of 
course, I say, yes. My job is to teach 
you to play and to make you acquainted 
with good music. When you are able to 
play well, you are at liberty to play what- 
ever style of music you prefer. If it is 
popular music, by all means play it. If 
you have a particular flair for that style 
you will no doubt be able to throw in a 
few jazz effects for good measure. 

“All this does not alter the fact that 
my only concern is to teach you to play 
correctly and artistically. After that, 
—well,—you can do whatever you like 
with the ability you have acquired.” 


Pupils Of Isadore 
Freeman In 
Mid-Season Program 


Pupils of Isadore Freeman, Fair Lawn, 
N.J., gave a mid-season recital recently 
at his studio on Bellair Avenue. Those 
taking part in the recital were Nancy 
Lee Mazzarella, Furnessia McGinnis, 
Gail Brumale, Rhona Sussman, Isabelle 
Bogorad, Arlene Kursch, and Marie 
Francia. Mr. Freeman was at the sec- 


Teachers Association. 
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PIANO GUILD NOTES 


February, 1954 


APRIL 1 NEW DEADLINE 
FOR COMPOSITION TEST 


To insure everyone getting his com- 
position in on time this year, the dead- 
line for the National Guild of Piano 
Teachers Composition Test has been set 
up to April 1, instead of March 1 as it 
was last year. 

Winifred Buck, one of our finest 
Guild judges and teachers, who will 
judge the contest this year, also has 
changed her address. She now resides at 
11 Nelson Street, Keene, New Hampshire, 
which will be the proper place to sub- 
mit your manuscripts. 

Be sure and note both changes in the 
date and place! 


ANSON ESPECIALLY 
RECOMMENDS: 


BROWNING, Mortimer— 

“Commotion, Op. 68, No. 2” published 
by OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 

2/4 A minor Allegro vivace EARLY 
INTERMEDIATE. An excellent “perpet- 
ual motion” study especially good for 
Right Hand finger activity, with no 
laziness possible! 

DITTENHAVER, Sarah Louise— 

“Toccata in D minor’ published by 
THE WILLIS MUSIC COMPANY 

2/4 D minor Allegro con spirito 
LATE ELEMENTARY. A genuine “touch 
piece,” developing quick and accurate 
movements. To be played detached 
throughout, though clear and sparkling. 
Light use of the damper pedal also 
gives excellent practice. 

DOHNANYI, Ernst von— 

“Six Piano Pieces, Op. 41” published 
by MILLS MUSIC, Inc. 

Splendid new Recital material for 
the EARLY ADVANCED pianist. The 
six pieces are titled: Impromptu, Scher- 
zino, Canzonetta, Cascades, Laendler, 
and Cloches (The Bells). A wealth of 
fine music, truly pianistic, for the de- 
velopment of style, technic, pedal ef- 
fects, and everything else which goes 
into upper level piano playing. 
SCARMOLIN, A. Louis— 

“Bubbles” published by THEODORE 
PRESSER COMPANY 

3/4 C major Moderato VERY EASY. 
Alternating hands play legato two- 
measure phrases. Especially valuable is 
the introduction of many chromatic 
notes, so often neglected in music of 
this grade. 

WERLE, Frederick C.— 

“Bagatelles” published by CLAYTON 
F. SUMMY COMPANY 

Twelve scale studies, each represent- 
ing a major scale in the circle of 
fifths, up through the sharps and back 
through the flats. A variety of styles 
and meters, a quite clever approach to 
proper scale fingerings, and each little 
piece is more tricky than a casual 
glance would make it seem. Would be 
entirely satisfactory as brief Recital 
pieces, too. EARLY INTERMEDIATE. 


Santa Barbara Summer 
Scholarship Announced 


A full scholarship to the Music Acad- 
emy of the West at Santa Barbara 
will be offered for the third successive 
year by the Santa Monica Civic Music 
Guild. It will entitle the winner to liy- 
ing expenses, paid by the Guild, and 
tuition, contributed by the Academy, 
for the 8-week Summer Semester, val- 
ued at $500. 

The scholarship is open to any per- 
former on piano or any instrument of 
the symphony orchestra. The eligible 
age limits are 15 to 29 on June 1, 1954. 
Each contestant should-be prepared to 
play two selections of not more than 
eight minutes, from the standard con- 
cert repertoire. Performers must furnish 
their own accompanists, and a second 
piano will be available at the auditions 
if desired for piano concerti. 

Dates for the preliminary auditions 
will be announced shortly and will prob- 
ably be in March. Preliminary Judges, 
as heretofore, will be selected from 
the concert artists resident in the Los 
Angeles area and Final Judges will 
again be world famous musicians. In 
past years the Final Judges were Eman- 
uel Bay, Toscha Seidel, Franz Waxman, 
Gregor Piatigorsky, Arthur Rubinstein 
and William Grant Still. 

Interested musicians may secure ap- 
plications by writing to the Guild’s 
Scholarship Chairman, Russell L. Craft, 
906 Gretna Green Way, Los Angeles 49. 


MRS. ALLEN SHAW 
PRESENTS PUPILS IN 
JANUARY RECITAL 


Mrs. Allen Shaw, Baytown, Tex., pre- 


sented her pupils in two recitals in 
January. Both were held at the Bay- 
town Community Building. Those tak- 


ing part in the first recital were: 

Ann Podraza, Sarah Bob Lusk, James 
Rutledge, Betty Dillenback, Mary Fran- 
ces Young, Gretchen Remkes, Jerry Rut- 
ledge, Betty Holloway, Judy Wanzer, Bill 
Miller, David Riley, Linda Watts, Jerry: 
Schweers, Juanita Garrett, Gracie Lea 
Martin, Betty Bryce Cook, Barbara Evans, 
Lois Holle, Michael Lawless, Patricia 
Jackson, Donna Bond, Nelena Broom, 
Sophie Kirkham, Bobbie Starr Wallace, 
Glyn Alice Taylor, Arthur Holle, Bennie 
Gray, Sammie Roberds, Mary Sue Wilson, 
Janet Hunt, Beverly Cranford, Suzanne 
LeBlanc, Beverly Stephenson, Alden Cran- 
ford, Patsy Rowe and Marilyn Gilbert. 
¢ The second recital included Sue Ann 
Chandler, Penny Lusk, Lynne Miller, 
Jacklyn Shires, Mary Sue Wilson, Connie 
Porter, Winno Wallace, Betty Gray, Suz- 
ane LeBlanc, Joel Lawless, Juanita Gar- 
rett, Dolores Evans, Alden Cranford, 
Nancy Gilmore, Beverly Cranford and 
Janie Scott. 


Joyce Carlton Is Soloist 
With Shreveport Symphony 


Joyce Carlton, 17 year-old student of 
Dr. Silvio Scionti, and a freshman at 
North Texas State College, Denton, was 
soloist January 17 with the Shreveport 
Symphony, John Shenaut conducting. 

She played the first movement of the 
Beethoven Concerto in C major, No. 1, 
and received an ovation from the audi- 
ence that crowded the auditorium to 
overflowing. 

This honor came to Joyce as the result 
of winning the annual contest for col- 
lege students held in Shreveport, La., to 
select a soloist for the Symphony. This 
is her fourth appearance with an or- 
chestra within 18 months, playing a dif- 
ferent concerto each time. 

Prior to her enrollment with Dr. 
Scionti this fall, she was a student of 
Jessie Deane Trulove, Tyler, Tex., and 
an annual winner of highest honors in 
Guild Auditions and competitions. Mrs. 
Trulove accompanied Joyce with the piano 
arrangement of the orchestral score for 
the contest in Shreveport and returned 
to hear the concert. 


FORMER MIROVITCH 
PUPIL APPEARS AT 
TOWN HALL 


Milton Schafer, for three years a pupil 
of Alfred Mirovitch, Yonkers, N.Y., ap- 
peared in a concert at Town Hall re- 
cently. Mr. Schafer, who made his 
Town Hall debut in 1950, was a Guild 
pupil under Mr. Mirovitch. 

A graduate of the Juilliard School of 
Music, he began studying piano at the 
age of 10. Mr. Schafer also studied at 
Fontainebleau, France, and continued his 
studies in Paris with Nadia Boulanger, 
where he also gave several recitals. Mr. 
Schafer’s studies were interrupted for 4 
years while he served with the Armed 
Forces where he played for many serv- 
ice men in various war theatres and 
while in Manila conducted a 35 piece 
military band. It was after his discharge 
thet he began his studies with Mr. 
Mirovitch. 


Just One Week 


By Elizabeth Gest 

Beyond a doubt the average piano 
pupil has excellent and _ well-trained 
memorizing ability, as is shown through 
the Guild auditions—Bach Suites and 
Fugues, movements of difficult sonatas, 
concertos as well as earlier grade re- 
pertoire, all played with faultless mem- 
ory. Nevertheless, while perfect memor- 
izing is demanded and expected today, 
the development of skill and fluency 
in sight reading should not be neglected. 
We can do much to improve our pupil's 
latent ability in reading, which faculty 
is too often allowed to lie dormant 
through the years. Then comes the day 
when our erstwhile pianists, becoming 
heads of families, lay aside their piano 
playing. 

True, the lesson period is too short 
to include everything. But why not as- 
sign one week in February, between 
terms, and cal! it “Sight Reading 
Week”? America seems to be intrigued 
with designated weeks, as BE KIND TO 
ANIMALS WEEK, DRINK MORE MILK 
WEEK, FIRE PREVENTION WEEK and 
a host of others, so, why not add a 
SIGHT READING WEEK? Yes, why not. 
Projects are always more fun to work 
on when we know others are doing 
them at the same time. The results will 
be good and the matter can then be 
shelved until summer. 

During that week a certain part of 
all lesson and practice periods can 
feature this important phase of music 
study—and a study it surely is, as it 
must be undertaken with method and 
regularity. Music books and sheet music 
may be exchanged among pupils, hym- 
nals used, extra music can be found in 
many homes, and some teachers possess 
used music books they: could lend. The 
procedure can include the reading of 
triads and chords, arpeggios, skips, 
rhythm patterns, sequence patterns, clef 
changes, accidentals, passages duets, 
accompaniments, and, of course, short 
but complete compositions. The material 
should be less difficult than the lesson 
repertoire and should be selected in 
various keys, major and minor. Phras- 
ing and dynamics will be better observed 
by the more musical and facile readers. 
As there are several ways of teaching 
sight reading none are mentioned here. 
Each teacher may select her own chosen 
method, or combination of methods for 
her pupils but the effort and regularity 
should be constant. 

So, let’s try to give our on-coming 
pianists better training in sight reading 
and see what can be accomplished in 
just one week’s assignment. 


AURORA RAGAINI 
JUDGES STEINWAY 
COMPETITION 


The final auditions for the Steinway 
Centenial Award were held in Youngs- 
town, Ohio, on Monday, Jan. 4, 1954, 
in which 13 contestants between the 
ages of 16 and 21 years of age vied 
for a performance with the Youngstown 
Symphony Orchestra as solist on January 
21st and also two year piano scholarship. 

The panel of judges which heard each 
of the contestants play complete con- 
certi, consisted of Col. L. R. Boals, 
Music Critic of the Youngstown Vindi- 
cator; Conductor John Krueger of the 
Youngstown Symphony Orchestra, and 
Aurora Ragaini, Concert Pianist and 
Guild Judge. 

The unanimous choice of the panel was 
a young eighteen year old pianist, Wil- 
liam Hurlbert, whose winning concerto 
was the Mendelssohn Concerto in G Minor 
which was given a very beautiful and 
polished performance. 


PUPILS OF LENA HEYE 
RECITAL 


Pupils of Mrs. Lena Heye, San An- 
tonio, Texas, were heard in a recital 
on February 6 at the San Antonio Music 
Company Recital Hall. Those who took 
part were: 

Ry Pompa, Elaine Lewis, Dianna Hud- 
son, Mary Ann Cray, Gloria Dawn Burch- 
field, Lonnie Brown, Carolyn Cray, Thedra 
Metz, Glenda Lewis, Nancy Morris, 
Carolyn Lewis, Willyn Heye and Ger- 


hart Heye. 


Brilliant Future Predicted For 
Sarah Beth Hatfield 


SARAH BETH HATFIELD 


A brilliant future has been predicted 
for Sarah Beth Hatfield, 16-year-old pu- 
pil of Ruth Burr, Houston, Texas, by 
several great pianists who have heard 
her perform. Through the encourage- 
ment of Robert Casadesus and Clifford 
Curzon, she hopes to attend the Ameri- 
can School at Fountainbleau where, this 
summer, Mr. Casadesus will conduct 
Master Classes. 

Sarah Beth has been a pupil of Miss 
Burr since she was six years old. At 
present, she is also a pupil of William 
Rice, teacher of theory and composition, 
an outstanding young composer whose 
compositions have been performed by the 
Houston Symphony Orchestra. 


Her many successful appearances go 
back to 1948 when at the age of ten 
she won the $50 award in a contest 
sponsored by the Gulf Sulphur Company. 
Sarah Beth has played three different 
seasons with Houston Summer Symphony, 
playing the first movement of the Grieg 
Concerto, the Concerto in G Minor by 
Mendelssohn and Liszt’s Hungarian Fan- 
tasie for piano and orchestra. 


Sarah Beth held an audition with 
Casadesus who was impressed with her 
talent and pianistic ability in 1952. She 
went to the Juilliard Summer School 
where she attended several classes daily 
in Theory. And Carl Friedberg told 
Sarah Beth she could plan for a public 
career as a pianist if she continued to 
grow as she did in the past. 

In 1953, Mr. Curzon was kind enough 
to hear her play and gave her a great 
deal of encouragement. All this has led 
her to desire to study abroad. 

EARNED HER OWN WAY 

Over a period of years, Sarah Beth 
has given programs in the schools of a 
number of Texas towns. The students 
have paid from 15 to 25 cents to hear 
her play, for the teachers felt that she, 
being just a child, would be an inspira- 
tion to others. When several hundred 
students in a school paid the small 
admission fee, Sarah Beth realized quite 
a little sum which she has saved towards | 
an‘ extended stay: in Europe. 

Her appearances in Houston also in- 
cluded a program at an afternoon tea, 
given by the Tuesday Music Club for 
the purpose of raising money for their 
scholarship fund, and an evening con- 
cert when she was formally presented 
by the Guild of St. John the Divine. 

Sarah Beth makes A in all her school 
subjects. The principal of her school 
has been so interested in her that he 
has given her the privilege of attending 
school only four hours each day. This 
makes it possible for her to spend four 
and five hours daily at the piano. 

Sarah Beth also takes part in the 
many activities of the young people 
in her school and church. She loves 
people, and the sweetness and charm 
of her personality draws them to her. 


Philipa Schuyler Will Give 
Second Town Hall Recital Apr. 19 


On Thursday evening, April 19th, 
Philipa Schuyler, American pianist, will 
appear at Town Hall in her second 
Town Hall recital. Miss Schuyler will be 
remembered by Guild members of 20 
years ago as the little four-year-old 
prodigy from Harlem in New York who 
played in the first Guild auditions at 
old Aeolian Hall on Fifth Avenue. Her 
judge, John Mokrejs who lived in New 
York then, wrote on Philipa’s entry 
sheet: “Genius—there’s no other word 
to explain this child’s performance.” 

Since that June morning of 1934 Mr. 
Mokrejs has been proved correct in his 
appraisal because Philipa Schuyler has 
forged ahead unerringly, concertizing, 
without ceasing to study, from coast to 
coast many times, throughout the West 
Indes and recently over Europe. Her 
success is attested by the following 
tributes from the world-press: 

TOWN HALL DEBUT 

“She is a pianist of exceptional in- 
telligence. She plays Ravel with a cas- 
cading of crystalline tone that is en- 
chanting. And she can play a fugue as 
if she had written it herself.” Ross 
Permenter, The New York Times. 

“Distinctly admirable playing.” Fran- 
cis D. Perkins, N.Y. Herald-Tribune. 

“She demonstrated basically extra- 
ordinary gifts and some remarkable ac- 
complishments . . .” Harriet Johnson, 
N. Y. Post. 

“She played a taxing program with 
the authority and mastery of a veteran 
recitalist . . . There was fire and sweep 
and a soaring lyricism.” R. K., Musical 
America. 

“She is a youthful artist, exception- 
ally gifted, technically skilled and emo- 
tionally intelligent . . .” Mary Craig, 
Musical Courier. 

EUROPEAN DEBUT 

“She plays with such a living and 
finely drawn quality that one is entirely 
captivated.” Kurt Atterburg, Stockholm- 
Tidningen. 

“She is the new crown princess of 
the piano.” H. V., Copenhagen Demok- 
raten. 

“One seldom meets a talent with such 
technical virtuosity combined with re- 


Audition Ratings Not 
For Publication 


A teacher has written asking per- 
mission to announce ratings to the 
newspapers and radio station this year 
at the close of Auditions. She explains 
how the question arose: 

“Do I have your permission to give 
the local newspapers a report of what 
my pupils are doing and have done in 
the National Guild? | should like to 
publish the records of my pupils who 
have been auditioned since 1947, along 
with their ratings; not the grades, since 
I understand you find it better not to 
publish grades. 

“Each year since the Auditions have 
been held here, the papers and radio 
station have asked me for reports im- 
mediately after my pupils were audi- 
tioned. | should like to oblige, and | 
feel that it is a real inspiration to the 
pupils to have a report of their achieve- 
ments in the newspaper and on the 
air.” 

The Guild President has advised her 
that odious comparisons are brought 
about when ratings are published, but 
listing the types of membership or 
diplomas received should do no harm. 
All teachers should be treated on an 
equal basis. No one should receive 
special permission to publicize ratings. 


fined interpretation. Thor Eken, Norway, 
Oslo Morgenposten. 

“She is a young star rising . . . she 
plays with passion, gayety, poetry, and 
continuous virtuosity.” Finland Aamuleh- 
ti after her orchestral appearance with 
the Finnish Symphony Orchestra. 

“Seldom have we heard so much 
authority and vitality . . . The sponta- 
neous reaction of the audience was an 
honest appraisal of a great artist, who, 
in all facets, was a revelation.” Holland 
Mass en Roerbode. 

“We have absolutely no doubt she 
has a brilliant future. She played 6 
scherzo she wrote herself which was 4 
lovely thing full of imagination and fan- 
tasy. She obtained a great success.” 


Paul Tinel, Brussels, Le Soir. 
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PIANO GUILD NOTES 


PROSPECT GOOD FOR GUILD ORGANIZATION ON 
"STATEWIDE BASIS 


NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION COMES AFTER 


with the Guild already encompassing 
4 states and three countries, the only 
woy it can grow now is up! Letters 
have reached national headquarters re- 


cently indicating that the next logical 


step would be organization of the Na- 
tional. Guild of Piano Teachers on a 
Statewide basis. After successful state 
and regional organizations have been 
organized and meetings held, the next 
jogical step would be a national conven- 
tion. But these things would have to 


come about as the need was indicated, 
and would not necessarily occur at the 
same time all over the country. 


To give a true picture of what lead- 
ing Guild members are thinking and 
what the Guild President thinks can 
be done in that direction, we are re- 
printing here the complete text of 
their letters and his replies. We also 
are asking you what you think about 
state and national conventions. 


Russell L 


anning Of 


New Jersey Says: 


The subject of this letter has been 
gone over in my mind for over two 
years. 

Have you ever given serious considera- 
tion to arranging a NATIONAL CON- 
VENTION FOR YOUR NATIONAL 
GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS. 

Last Winter, when I spoke at the 
MTNA Convention and observed that 
the largest audiences were always at 
the piano forums, | thought “why doesn’t 
Dr. Allison do something about this 
matter!” 

You have in the Guild a large pro- 
portion of the finest talent in this coun- 
try. Just think of the wonderful program 
you could offer with their help. 

The MTNA of which | am a mem- 
ber has its place and is doing a good 
job, especially with the colleges which 
seem to control all of its policies. Your 
organization, | feel, is primarily for the 
private music teacher or schools of 
music and your very greatest value is 
to those communities which do not have 
any other organization which offers such 
advantages as The Guild. 

There are a large number of teach- 
ers who are strong for the Guild, yet 
who have made many suggestions to me 
regarding changes of various kinds that 
would help all, such as the grading 
problem, the unprepared teacher, the 
Recording Festival etc. If you were to 
announce in the Guild Notes about such 
a convention, | know that you would 


be swamped with reservations. 

The people whom you could engage 
to take part in a four day program 
would draw as no other organization 
ever did. 

If I were doing this, | would find 
just where the center of my members 
was and have such a convention at or 
near that central point. 

| would bet my only hat that if you 
publish this letter that the response 
will swamp you. 

The convention could be every twe 
vears, thus giving the Guild one full 
year in which to test those ideas which 
may be agreed upon at the convention. 
Of course, that is only a suggestion from 
a comparatively new member, final set- 
tlement for anything would have to be 
your own. However, | cannot think of 
anyone or any organization in my many 
years experience which is now in a 
position to do so much for piano educa- 
tion as your Guild. The piano industry 
as a whole would clamor to get aboard, 
too. 

| would appreciate your feelings in 
this matter. Just a note from you if 
you feel that this is the way and 
you can be assured of my full coopera- 
tion. 

(Russell Lanning, Belleville, N.J., the 
noted Bach authority, is author of a 
revolutionary treatise—Bach Ornamen- 
tation’’—and a Guild Judge and teach- 
er.) 


DR. ALLISON ON 


STATEWI 


Dear Russell Lanning: 

We have long and seriously consid- 
ered sponsoring Guild meetings country- 
vide, but when you look over the Sched- 
ule of Dates for Auditions on pages 
33 & 14 of January Notes, you will 
understand why we have not undertaken 
it, The National Piano Playing Audi- 
tins are really conventions of both 
Teachers and Pupils—402 of which are 
being held this spring. These 35,000 
piano enthusiasts submit their own handi- 
work for inspection, appraisal, and re- 
wording as in a track meet or the 
Olympic Games, except we are not 
seeking winners by competition with 
tach other but to honor all for their 
tttainments in accordance with their 


DE GUILD 


We would welcome the formation of 
the New Jersey: Guild of Piano Teachers, 
as we would state Guild groups nation- 
wide. Then when these get running har- 
moniously the various states could, un- 
der our leadership, institute sectional 
meetings on a national basis with wholly 
national meetings every two or three 
years as the Federated Clubs have. 


Why not take the lead in your State? 
| have just written a letter to Prof. 
Richard D. Skyrm of Idaho College, 
Caldwell, Idaho, suggesting he do the 
same in Idaho. 


Dr. Leo Podolsky is also deeply in- 
terested in this phase of music or piano 
teacher activity. You might get together 


respective merits. 


with him for his views. 


RICHARD SKYRM SEEKS 
HELP FOR IDAHO: 


The Idaho’s Music Educator's Associa- 
tin is holding its second biennial con- 
vention February 4-5-6 in Boise, Idaho. 
One of the committees represented at 
the convention is the piano committee 
which | have been delegated chair- 
mn, The committee has been rather 
"n-functional in the past, and | aim to 
something about it this year. The 
weno teachers in the isolated communi- 
es thrpughout the state need to get 
together on certain issues such as rec- 
‘ition by school boards for school 
lime for giving piano lessons. 
In making preliminary surveys 
hout this district, | find an un- 
wal amount of interest among piano 
leichers to come together as a state- 
vide Gssociation with the idea of affil- 
with some national professional 
Manization for added unity and 
thength. 


Few private teachers belong to 
M.E.N.C., still fewer belong to M.T.N.A., 
but many of the better teachers do 
belong to N.G.P.T. It occurred to me 
that the National Guild of Piano Teach- 
ers may sanction and encourage state 
and local chapters for piano teachers. 
1 would like your informative ideas or 
such organization, and suggestions as 
to setting the thing in motion. 

In addition to programs, sessions on 
teaching problems and music literature, 
a business meeting of piano teachers 
is being planned with this idea of state 
organization in mind. If possible, | hope 
to arouse sufficient interest, and have 
enough data on hand to get the ground 
work accomplished, and an organization 
rolling by the end of the convention. 

(Richard D. Skyrm is Associate Profes- 
sor of Music at the College of Idaho, 


Caldwell, Idaho) 


GUILD PRESIDENT 
APPROVES 


Dear Professor Skyrm: 

The National Guild of Piano Teachers 
would favor the organization of the 
Idaho Guild of Piano Teachers. 
first need would be a mouthpiece and 


Your 


for One Dollar per member not already 
affiliated with NGPT we shall be glad 
to send each one Piano Guild Notes, our 
Guild family newspaper. NGPT members 
will not need to pay this dollar, so 
they might be admitted to IGPT mem- 
bership for $1.00 less, paying only your 
State Dues. You have the opportunity 
to lead the nation and to set up a 
pattern for membership, since no other 
state has yet done as you suggest, 
although a number are considering do- 
ing so soon. We shall publicize your 
meetings and publish your Constitution 
and By-Laws when ready, if you decide 


to organize. 


MANY HOBBIES KEEP 
HANS BARTH BUSY 


HANS BARTH 

Hans Barth, Guild Judge of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., is having a busy golfing 
season this year, to say nothing of the 
many musical events in which he will 
take part. Between winning tournaments 
and giving recitals, he is one of the 
busiest members of the Guild. 


| On Jan. 22, he appeared in a Harpsi- 
| chord recital, sponsored by the Friday 
Musicale of Jacksonville. And on Feb. 
15, Mr. Barth gave a public recital in 
Jacksonville, playing three instruments: 
the harpsichord, piano and quarter-tone 
piano. 


The Jacksonville Journal wrote of 
Mr. Barth in a feature article, “Jackson- 
ville has become the home of a piano 
with a rare personality. It is a piano 
its inventor believes is making the music 
of the future. It has black and white 
keys; -it has blue and red keys. It is 
the famous quarter-tone piano.” : 


Florida residents will have an oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with the 


|| mew sounds of the quarter-tone piano be- 
fore Mr. 


Barth’s scheduled appearance 
in New York in 1955. Many famous 
people have been interested in Mr. 
Barth’s invention, among them Leepold 
Stokowski, George Gershwin and Henry 
Cowell. Busoni stated his belief that the 
future would bring a further division of 
tone and that some form of quartertone 
scale would be the new means of music 


expression. 


“MANNA FROM HEAVEN" 
TRIBUTE FROM GUILD MEMBERS 


NORTH BEND, WASH. 
Marguerite D. Harman: “Thanks for 
sending Composition entry blanks. 1 
made a mistake in calculations and 
would like 36 more entry blanks. In- 
terest has grown until practically my en- 
tire class are planning for the test. | 
forgot that | need duplicate cards, so 
will appreciate it if you will send the 
extra 36. Sorry | had to bother you 
twice, but will send all the pieces to- 
gether to Winifred Buck next month.” 

CLAYTON, N. C. 

Mrs. H. C. Garvey: “We are delighted 
to learn that Miss May Etts is to be our 
judge in May. She judged my Raleigh, 
N. C., pupils some years ago. Also | 
had a lesson. She is splendid. We have 
been so fortunate in your choice of 
judges. How can such important people 
come to us in our small country towns! 
| think Auditions are improving the 
world a hundred per cent.” 


. HERMISTON, ORE. 
Mrs. Ella Mae Watson: “I am preparing 
10 students for Auditions. This is my 
first year as a Guild teacher, and | am 
thrilled at what students can accom- 
plish. A vote of thanks is certainly in 
order for two of your Guild teachers: 
Sr. Feliciana of the St. Joseph School of 
music in Pendleton, and Mr. Malcolm 
Frost of Portland for their help and en- 
couragement. They have been most won- 
derful to me, and | hope that | will 
grow to be a better teacher through 
their help and that of the Guild.” 
TULSA, OKLA. 


Mrs. Clio €. Steinson: “Every year 
brings added improvement and progress 
in the Guild, and I’m confident the 
orofession owes an unlimited vote of 
thanks to you for what your idea has 
jrown into. It has provided the impetus 
to make the ‘easy-going’ teacher con- 
scious of her responsibility to the stu- 
dents under her guidance, and _ has 
shown the less competent teachers how 
they can improve the quality of the 
performance in their classes, and also 
nade the goal of self-improvement more 
2vident, but without offense to any tea- 
cher. Enclosed is my enrollment card for 
my 20 students. My class is smaller this 
year—doctor’s orders—but I’m looking 
forward to having Dean Burg again to 
judge these pupils; his criticisms have 
been so constructive and inspirational. 
His kind manner with the youngsters 
is a factor in making them feel at ease 
as they play for him, and they strive to 
improve. on the weak spots he points 
out.” 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Mrs. Miriam C. Clarke: “Is there a 
representative here in Los Angeles | 
can call on for advice? This is my first 


year to present students for Auditions, 


and | do want to do everything correct- 
ly. My class is most enthusiastic about 
it, and the parents think it wonderful.” 
CHESTER, ILL. 

Sister Mary Irene, Ad. PP.S.: “I would 
be disappointed if | were to fail to re- 
ceive my Piano Guild Notes. The news 
items are interesting and educational! 
The accomplishments cf some teachers 
with their little enthusiasts are very in- 
spiring and lead me on to achieve 
further goals with my pupils.” 

HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
Volya Cossack: “I am much too late in 
thanking you for your very warm wel- 
come to me upon my: becoming a mem- 
ber of the Guild: | do so now with 
much appreciation. | have thoroughly 
enjoyed the Guild Notes and delight 
in seeing the activities throughout the 
country. | am grateful to Robert Vetle- 
son for suggesting my joining the group. 
Mrs. Burkholder has been a joy to talk 
to (even if it has been only by tele- 
phone) and very helpful in guiding my 
first season with you.” 

TELEFORD, PA. 
Elizabeth Gest: ‘How are the hydran- 
geas? | think music and gardening make 
an excellent combination—at least they 
do for me. Did you ever see’ what St. 
Augustine had to say on the subject of 
gardening? ‘Lived 354 to 430 A. D.). 
“Are you a sural laborer? Then be sure 
there are no weeds left in the ground 
you are digging and once again thir 
will be an occasion for praising God.’ ” 
BAY CITY, MICH. 

Sister Rose Dennis, O.P.: “Thank yov 
for your kind answer to my many cuerie« 
and for the letters, syllabus and Guil/ 
Notes. We always enjov the Notes sr 
much. Was there a December issuc” 
If so, we did not receive one. There are 
three of us Sister Music Teochers herr 
at the Academy, you know. | do not like 
to miss an issue, os they are so full of 
worthwhile and helpful articles.” 
tor’s Note: None was issued in Decem- 
ber.) 

MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
Mrs. Frederick Hall: “I am_ interested 
in entering some of my pupils for the 
Auditions this April. | am sure it would 
help and inspire them as well as being 
of great benefit to me. It would be o 
new and challenging experience for all! 
concerned. | am looking forward to my 
affiliation with the Guild with sincere 
interest.” 

MIDDLEBORO, KY. 

Mrs. Joseph T. Alderson: “I think the 
Guild is doing a fine work to increase 
musical interest and lift teaching stand- 
ards.” 

CLAYTON, N. C. 

Geraldine Gower Garney: ‘First, let 

me wish you a Happy New Year and con- 


tinued success which | am sure will be 
yours. Your excellent Guild spreads 
wider each year into the hearts and fing- 
ers of thousands who will influence more 
thousands. As one pupil said (to my 
surprise) ‘it is like a musical sea with 
golden ripples’.”’ 
XENIA, OHIO 

Marjorie Street: “Last evening | had 
an experience listening to two little 
sisters play their Audition pieces of 
last year (down in Ashland, Kv.) for 
me as they are prospective pupils. Al- 
though they have been without instruc- 
tion since moving to Xenia seven months 
ago, they were able to play Clementi 
Sonatinas, etc. with accuracy and nice 
shading. It just proves what careful 
preparation and working for a goal 
(playing in the Auditions) will do for 
students.” 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Ruth Teeple Reid: “I did not go all 
out for the Guild from the beginning, 
because | wanted to watch, wait and 
be sure the advantages to my pupils 
would be commensurate with the ex- 
pense to them and to me, and also 
the added time to make out various 
forms. The choice of music has not 
changed, but my feeling about the 
Guild has. | believe more of my pupils 
will enroll this year, and you will have 
my list earlier than in the past. Par- 
ents are more interested in this added 
phase and have been interested in the 
enthusiasm of pupils who have been 
Auditioned. Thank you, Dr. Allison, for 
your recommendation to teachers, con- 
cerning my LETTERS TO PARENTS. 
One teacher wrote ‘Our President says 
we should use your letters. Please send 
one of each.’” 

COLLEGE PARK, GA. 

Mrs. Glen Larned: “The Guild Notes 
is a wonderful paper and | thoroughly 
enjoy reading it from. cover to cover, 
and it is very enlightening and helpful 
in my work. It is a joy and a challenge 
to try to measure up to the high stand- 
ards set forth in the Guild Notes.” 

EL DORADO, ARK. 

Ada Kinard: “HAPPY GREETINGS” to 
you all! Once again here we are on the 
new road of another year, may it prove 
to be a wonderful year for the Guild in 
2very manner possible. Thousands of 
thoughts are busy right now, on the forth- 
coming Auditions! How it makes the 
young pianist more interested, excited 
and studious every teacher will vouch. 
It is as it were the ‘color’ to their learn- 
ing and practicing. Can there ever be 
praise enough for this great organiza- 
tion?—NO"’ 

ENROLL YOUR PUPILS 
FOR AUDITIONS EARLY 
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PIANO GUILD NOTES 


February, 1954 


NEW MEMBERS! 


Alice, Texas 
MRS. C. W. HEARNE 
Dallas, Texas 
MRS. V. V. HEISTER 
Maud, Okla. 
MRS. J. T. HILLIARD 
Fort Worth, Texas 
MRS. AUGUST H. HELLWEGE 
Palisade, New Jersey 
ERNEST J. HUETE 
New Orleans, La. 
MRS. SYLVIA S. HURD 
St. Peter, Minn. 
MRS. EDA M. KAESCH 
San Jose 27, Calif. 
HUBERT B. KASZYNSKI 
Denton, Texas 
O. D. KELLER 
Houston, Texas 
MRS. OLIVE KING 
Auburn, Wash. 
CECILIE KROELL 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
MRS. J. C. LEEPER 
DeQueen, Arkansas 
MRS. ED H. LOVELACE 
Goldthwaite, Texas 
MADELINE LUMPKIN 
Monahans, Texas 
ETHEL LYON 
Chicago, Ill. 
MRS, GAYLE M. McCULLOUGH 
Comanche, Texas 
MISS LOTUS McGEE 
Bastrop, La. 
MRS. SUSIE M. McKELLER 
Rowland, N. C. 
MISS SIBYL MacDONALD 
Stenley, No. Dak. 
REUBEN MARTIN 
Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
MRS. W. E. MAYES 
Stamford, Texas 
BETTY W. MILLER 
‘Los Angeles 45, Calif. 
MRS. EUGENE A. MOHR 
Dallas, Texas 
WILLIAM A. MURPHY 
Lubbock, Texas 
MRS. LYNWOOD O’BANNON 
New Orleans, La. 
ROBERT M. PANERIC 
Moses Lake, Wash. 
OPAL V. PITZ 
Fredericksburg, Texas 
LOUIS R. PIZZOLATTO 
Houston, Texas 
MRS. CORINE POLLY 
Quincy, Wash. 
BETTY RUTH POTTER 
Wenatchee, Wash. 
MRS. ADA RANDALL 
New Orleans, La. 
MRS. GLADYS B. REED 
Danville, Ill. 
MRS. MARION E. RILEY 
Richland, Wash. 
EFFIE B. RODRIQUEZ 
New Orleans, La. 
MRS. MERLE H. RUSK 
South Bend, Indiana 
MRS. R. A. SANDERS 


MRS. HANSI ALT 
Los Angeles 27, Calif. 
WINNIFRED ALVIS 
San Antonio, Texas 
MRS. JOE ARDIS 
Odessa, Texas 
EVELYN BAGNETTO 
New Orleans, La. 
MARJORIE D. BAKER 
Glendale, Calif. 
HAROLD W. BALTZ 
San Diego, Calif. 
BARBARA JEANNE BELEW 
Abilene, Texas 
DOROTHY BIERSCHWALE 
Fredericksburg, Texas 
MRS. MELITA BLACK 
San Gabriel, Calif. 
ANOLA W. BLAKENEY 
Memphis, Tenn. 
MRS. H. E. BLUME 
Hitchcock, So. Dak. 
MRS. VELMA BOETTCHER 
Dallas, Texas 
ROBERT L. BUSSE 
Ft. Wayne, Indiana 
MRS. ELEANOR R. CALLAN 
San Maeto, Calif. 
DORIS CHAPMAN 
Haskell, Texas 
MRS. BETTY A. CHOUEST 
New Orleans, La. 
BERTHA E. CLARY 
New Orleans, La. 
FRANCES L. CLUTE 
Albany, New York 
MAYO W. COFFORD 
Richland, Wash. 
MRS. J. D. COPELAND 
Oak Grove, La. 
ANN COWAN 
Miami, Okla. 
MRS. L. C. CRISTMAN 
Richland, Washington 
MRS. BESSIE J. CROSS 
New Orleans, La. 
EDITH S. DeCROFF 
Spokane 22, Wash. 
MRS. B. C. DENMAN 
Brownwood, Texas 
MRS. CHAS. P. DOUGHTIE 
Columbus, Georgia P 
MAY M. DOUTHIT 
Raymondville, Texas 
EVELYN EDMONDS 
Abilene, Texas 
FRANCES E. ERNST 
Fredericksburg, Texas 
MRS. EDITH G. FALLS 
Electra, Texas 
. FATHER GEORGE FERENCZY 
Fort Worth, Texas 
MRS. EVELYN FIELD 
Fountain City, Tenn. 
MRS. MILDRED FINNEY 
Richland, Wash. 
ELLEN V. FLOYD 
Tucson, Arizona 
MARY F. FULLER 
Houston 6, Texas 
MR. JERRY CANNAWAY 
Brownfield, Texas 


ILSE CLASSEL Wichita Falls, Texas 
Callicoon, R.D.1., N.Y. MRS. ELIZABETH SCHWARZ 
GOLDIE COLUB New Orleans, La. 


MR. JOSEPH SCORSONE 
New Orleans, La. 
MRS. E. O. SHEPHARD 
Coldthwaite, Texas 
MRS. J. A. SIMMONS 
Decatur, Texas 
MARY J. SIMONS 
Raleigh, N. C. 

MRS. JAMES A. SIMPSON 
Odessa, Texas 
SISTER LUCY 

Helena, Arkansas 


Chicago 5, Ill. 
MRS. DEBORAH GREENE 
Van Nuys, Calif. 
JANIS GRUMBLES 
Austin, Texas 
MRS. MILDRED HALL 
Montgomery, Ala. 
MRS. R. S. HAMMOND 
Richland, Wash. 
MARGARET HARPER 
Canyon, Texas 
MRS. W. E. HART 


NATIONAL GUILD 

Box 1113 

Austin, Texas 

[1 am enclosing $6.00 for Active Membership—$1.00 


of which is for Piano Guild Notes for one year. 
_.. or $10.00 for Faculty Membership 


(I have read the requirements in the Guild 
Syllabus, and find myself Eligible.) 

for the Year beginning July 1, 1953, and ending June 
30th, 1954. 


MORE MANNA 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Arthur Hice: “I really believe the mak- 
ing of these recordings is the most potent 
stimulus | have encountered for really 
making a pupil ‘come up to himself’ and 
even to surpass himself, on occasion.” 

NORFOLK, VA. 

John L. Pond, Jr.: “My pupils were 
very pleased to learn that | have become 
o faculty member of the Guild. It is 
an honor to be accepted as a faculty 
member of the National Guild of Piano 
Teachers whose roster carries the names 
of America’s foremost teachers and pian- 
ists among its membership.” 

WILMINGTON, N.C. 

Louise B. White: “It was with great 
regret that we accepted Mrs. Seymour's 
resignation as Audition Chairman for 
Wilmington. We are greatly. indebted 
to her for her perseverance in organiz- 
ing and seeing through to the point of 
success the Piano Teachers Guild. With- 
out her forethought and zeal, we would 


organizations to teachers and students 
that we know of. We note from year 
to year marked improvement in our 
teaching. Parents now who ask to have 
a teacher recommended to them request 
only Guild teachers be named. Mes. 
Seymour deserves much credit for this 
success.” 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 

Ardath Johnson: “I would like to add 
at this time that my pupils who played 
in the Auditions here in Amarillo last 
May were very thrilled with the experi- 
ence. As you know, this was the first 
time | have had pupils participating, and 
| know now what they and I have been 
missing. | am sending my enrollments 
for this Spring in a short time.” 

DASSELL, MINN. 

Louise Guhl: “I have certainly: been de- 
lighted with an aspect of Guild work 
which is just now coming to light—the 
very obvious evidence of progress which 
comes with comparison of this year’s pro- 
grams with last year’s. Also, the ease 
with which many pupils retain their mu- 
sicianship phases and are ready to go on 
to new ones. It is also pleasant to 
notice how much better the beginners are 
being prepared than those who had had 
superficial work before and started Guild 


SISTER MARIE RAYMOND, 0O.P. 
Peoria, Illi, 
SISTER MARY ANDREWS, O.P. 
Saginaw, Michigan 
SISTER M. ANGELICA, O.P. 
- Grand Rapids, Mich. 
SISTER M. ANTONINE, 0O.S.U. 
Louisville, Kentucky 
SISTER M. ELOYSA, O.P. 
Melvindale, Mich. 
SISTER M. OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW, 
M.S.C. 
Lake Charles, Louisiana 
SISTER M. VENARD 
Denver 6, Colo. 
MRS. ANNA SPELLMAN 
New Orleans, La. 
MERLE M. SPRING 
Star City, Arkansas 
RUSSELL A. STEVENSON 
Lindenhurst, New York 
ELLEN M. STIER 
New Orleans, La. 
MRS. T. L. STRICKLAND 
Odessa, Texas 
MARGIE TAAFFE 
Bunkie, Louisiana 
MRS. R. THURSTONSON 
Flora Vista, New Mexico 
MRS. J. R. TODD 
Birmingham, Ala. 
MARTHA VAN de PONSEELE 
Richmond 22, Virginia 
BERNICE R. VAUPEL 
Dallas, Texas 
MRS. AGNES S. WALKEY 
Dearborn, Mich. 
MRS. T. G. WATTS 
Bryan, Texas 
MRS. ANASTASIA WERLEIN 
New Orleans, La. 
MRS. ALICE WILKINSON 
New Orleans, La. 
MARY ELIZABETH WILSON 
Amarillo, Texas 
MRS. VERNILE WINN 
New Orleans, La. 
MRS. VERNIE YEARWOOD 
Bastrop, La. 
ALICE C. ZAERINGER 


New Orleans, La. 


have missed one of the most beneficial’ 


L. ETTS 


The announcement that all pieces pro- 
grammed for the Auditions regardless of 
the Class, must be memorized, brought 
a number of letters, pleading for the 
re-consideration of the decision, on the 
basis that the playing of unmemorized 
pieces are an aid to Sight-Reading. The 
letters in most instances sought to re- 
mind us of the great advantages of 
Sight-Reading. 

In answer to these letters, I’d like to 
state that Sight-Reading is NOT being 
discouraged by the Guild. Rather, by 
listing Sight-Reading as a MUSICIAN- 
SHIP PHASE to be used on any program 
in place of a piece, the Guild expresses 
its desire to encourage the development 
of better Sight-Readers. 

In preparing to program Sight-Read- 
ing as a MUSICIANSHIP PHASE, all 
the valuable skills, quick comprehension 
of musical content and ability to read 


ahead can be developed. The program- 


ming of unmemorized solos in no way 
served as an aid to Sight-Reading. In- 
stead, it was the experience of most of 
the judges that it encouraged slip-shod 
performance of pieces that weren't 
studied carefully enough to be mem- 
orized securely. 

| feel that the decision to permit 
only memorized solos is a very wise one: 
that it does not in any way discourage 
Sight-Reading. To develop wonderful 
Sight-Readers why not take advantage 
of it as a MUSICIANSHIP PHASE and 
encourage more of your students to 
program it in place of a memorized 
solo. (See suggested Musicianship chart, 
page 14, of the Syllabus, ninth revis- 
ion.) 

The requirement for the Intermediate 
C-D-E-F and Preparatory A and B stu- 
dents is to be able to play TWO Second 
Grade pieces brought by the Judge. 
Preparatory C and D students are re- 
quired to play TWO Third grade pieces 
brought by the judge. 

TEACHERS! Plan to have ta least 
five of your students program Sight- 


Guild Question 
and Answer Box 


BY MAY L. ETTS 
113 WEST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Readings. Students who read easily are 
much more apt to continue their Musi¢ 
Study and become PIANO HOBBYISTS, 
HAPPY SIGHT-READING! 

As a beginner in this project, | am 
a bit confused as to the proper require. 
ments for preparing a student according 
to the Syllabus. It isn’t exactly easy to 
get the swing of things and I'll appre. 
ciate your answers to the following ques. 
tions: 

1. | have read about the Copyright. 
ed Combination Report Card Certificate, 
but | have not received one. Should | 
have and is there a charge, 

2. Are Arpeggios required for the 
IMMT? 

3. If a piece is in a minor key, are 
all three forms of the minor scale re- 
quired, if not, which one? 

4. How does one classify a student 
who “loved and worked hard to learn” 
a specific piece that is in a higher 
Classification than the one considered 
to be the right one for her. The Ex. 
aminer may consider that the teacher 
underclassified the pupil, and yet to 
encourage the student to play the piece 
of her choice seems more important 
than to have every piece she plays fit 
into a definite grade. Shall 1! classify 
her as Elementary D and permit her to 
play her “special” piece; classify her 
in the next higher grade, Intermediate 
A, which would be difficult for her or 
eliminate this much loved piece? Please 
clarify the Classification of students. 

A. M. 

The problems of any new project 
seem insurmountable and cause much 
confusion, but by next year you'll be 
an established Guild member able to 
help other newcomers. 

1. The Combination Report Card 
Certificates will be sent to you BEFORE 
the Auditions take place in your City. 
There will be one for every student en- 
rolled. You will list the students’ pro- 
gram and fill in requested information, 

(Turn to p. 13, col. 1) 


work as intermediates. Last year | had 
a large percentage of transfer pupils, 
which is always difficult.” 

TYLER, TEXAS 

Mrs., Jessie D. Trulove: “Your perfectly 
beautiful letter of December tenth de- 
served an immediate reply, but | seem 
not able to attend to correspondence 
promptly, so I’m always weeks or months 
late. Things interfere—well—to such an 
extent that | haven’t yet addressed my 
Christmas cards! |! must be very much 
like you in being versatile and having 
too many interests or talents, for | have 
spent my life in so many joyful and 
interesting pursuits—wtih so much energy 
and ‘esprit’—that | have not yet ful- 
filled any one thing to perfection. But 
unlike you, | have not blended all the 
activities into one great and glorious 
idea that has enriched the lives of 
thousands and brought the first and only 
systematic grading and classifying of 
musical accomplishment to our profes- 
sion. My admiration for you continues 
to grow and to take deeper roots, and 
| congratulate you in this anniversary 
year of your great movement.” 

NORFOLK, VA. 

John L. Pond, Jr.: “I received my 
copies of the Parent Letter this morning 
and they are the best | have seen to 
date. The pictures of the diplomas and 
medals will do more towards answering 
my parents’ questions than any other 
one thing. I believe these letters will 
create an interest on the part of some 
of the parents that | have not been 
able to reach in the past.” 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Dorothy Noble Lord: “May I join the 
millions of others sending to you the 
heartiest of congratulations on the splen- 
did work that you have accomplished 
with the Guild by not hiding your light 
of vision for piano students under a 
bushel, but working out a plan that is 
so wonderful and helpful that many, 


many teachers and pupils have been 
benefitted. My affiliation with this’ or- 
ganization has been most delightful and 
beneficial. It is my wish that you both 
may have many. more years of success.” 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 

Ruth Burr: “Your efforts are bringing 
stimulation to the young people every- 
where, the results of which must be very 
gratifying to you. My best wishes are 
that you will live many years to continue 
this fine work.” 

PLEASANTON, TEXAS 

Doris C. Strait: “This | would like to 
say about your organization—I think it’s 
the finest ever for music teachers and 
music students as well. It has inspired 
me to do my best as a teacher and to 
live up to the expectations of a teacher 
of music, the Guild has as its standards. 
1 thoroughly enjoy the Piano Guild Notes 
that come to me every month and have 
a hard time putting it down until | have 
read it from cover to cover.” 

ALEXANDRIA, LOUISIANA 

Sister Agnes Rose, C.D.P.: “Last year 
was our first year of association with 
the Guild, and we were so well satisfied 
that we are taking out membership again 
this year. Working toward goals such 
as the Guild provides certainly helps the 
student pianist accomplish a great deal.” 

SHAKER HEIGHTS, OHIO 

George P. Schneider: “For some time 
| have intended writing you about your 
National Guild Examinations, which ! 
find very. stimulating for the students 
who take them and I think it performs 
a valuable service to the private teacher. 
It is good to be part and parcel of @ 
National Unit.” 

TEANECK, N.J. 

Marie Schneider-Staack: “I just read 
in the Musical Courier about the Silver 
Anniversary of the Guild and | would 
like to congratulate you on your Worm 
derful work and great success. My best 
wishes for the future!” 
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~ “WE LIKED OUR JUDGE" 


JACKSON, MISS.: “I neglected to] area. | had pupils ranging from 5 years 
soy thot Dr. Helen Moore was our judge, | to 50 and to everyone he was the same. 
jst May and all of us loved her!” Mrs. We would like to have him back again 

K. Vinson. if we may,” Mildred McNerney Arnold. 

YOAKUM, TEXAS: “My students,| SCRANTON, PA.: “I haven’t had 
their parents, and | were so very pleased | an opportunity to tell you that we real- 
vith our judge, Mr. Frank Collins of | ly enjoyed Mrs. Shields. She was most 
Louisiane. | understand that this was| conscientious. | was amazed at the 
his first year with the Guild and he did| time she spent with the youngsters. 
marvelous job. My class is certainly} Without exception, they all were de- 
on inspired one since | have joined the lighted with her. | feel that we have 
Guild. We have many plans for this] started a lasting friendship. The audi 
season. Three recitals, a trip to at-| tions are responsible for many such 
tend a grand opera and the Guild Au- iriendships, | presume, and we should 
ditions ore highlights,” Margaret M. | 2¢ grateful to the Guild for the many 
Mann. venefits it offers; musical, social, and 
otherwise,” Mrs. Anne Liva. 

NEW YORK, N. Y.: “I would like 
to tell you also that | was very satis- 
hord this year for the spring auditions. | tieq with the auditions in June. | 
Thanks again to Mrs. Scionti for the} jpeg very much the woy they were 
interest she has awakened in the chil-| -onducted. The Judge, Mr. Lane, is 
dren for music,” Sister M. Eleanor. 3 wonderful musician and | agreed with 

SAN JOSE, CALIF.: “Harry C. Whit- 2verything he had to say about my pu- 


temore wos our adjudicator last spring, pils. hd was the first experience of 
ond we want to express our apprecia- that kind for my pupils, and | hope to 


ALEXANDRIA, LA.; “The children, 
fired with ambition, are working very 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.: “Mr. Lewis Lane 
auditioned my pupils last year. 1! liked 
him very much. Maybe, with your con- 


Robert Hoffman Plays In 


YOUNG PIANISTS AT CONCERT—Some 1,000 piano students from "Bay City, 


Michigan Cities 


Saginaw, Bad Axle, Fisherville, Munger, Midland and Sandusky, yesterday after- 
noon heard a piano concert by Robert Hoffman. Pictured above with the artist 
are, left to right, Mary Ellen Schmidt, Mary Ann Smith, Margie Hool, Jack 
Trojanowicz, and Dick Mayotte. The concert, composed of music by the masters, 
was presented by Hoffman under auspices of Bay City chapter, National Guild 
of Piano Teachers, at St. Joseph auditorium. American-born and trained, the 
guest pianist recently completed a concert tour of 30 major European and Ameri- 


can cities. 


Music And Arts Institute 
Announces 
Spring Session 


Music and Arts Institute of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., announces the opening of 
its spring semester which will be held 
February 8 through June 19. Instruc- 
tion will begin immediately in all de- 
partments and new students may regis- 
ter through February 27, the final date 
of admission to classes. 

In addition to a complete four-year 
college curriculum leading to the Bach- 
elor of Music Degree, both beginning 
and advanced courses in all fields of 
music are offered for adults, and a 
special department is maintained for 
children and high school students. Pri- 
vate lessons and classes are held both 
during the day and evening, and prac: 
tice facilities are available to students. 

Complete professional courses are 
available in all musical instruments, 
voice, composition and music theory. 
Academic classes include speech, dra- 
matics, college English, literature, Ital- 
ian, French and German. Free literature 
is available upon request. 


sent, he could be my judge for my 
own program this year. Thank you for 
your interest,” Gertrude Louise New- 
man. 


ON PERFECTION 
EXPECTANCY 


“A few months ago an article ap- 
peared in the Piano Guild Notes entitled 
“Should pupils be “Perfectionists.” This 
could be answered pro and con in many: 
ways. Should a child be deprived of 
his academic subjects in school because 
he has difficulty or perhaps doesn’t like 
certain subjects. Not many children 
like spelling so would it to be wise to 
stop teaching spelling.” 


“Children do not like anything that 
means work or thought. Instrumental 
music is no exception. There is your 
answer. By no means, do not expect 
all students who study music to be 
perfectionists. If a teacher charges 
from $5 to $10 a lesson then he can 
expect perfectionists and will get them. 
On the other hand, if a teacher charges 
only $2.50 and $3.00, she will not and 
cannot expect to attract advanced or 
serious students. The class of people 
will not warrant it no matter how the 
teacher tries. In the latter category, 
the student does not study much more 
than five years, less if the teacher is 
too strict or technical. Again the ques- 
tion is “should a teacher strive to make 
her students perfectionists’—PERHAPS. 

Alverna Phillips 


HELEN ROBERTS CLASS 
100 PERCENT IN 
AUDITIONS 


Mrs. Helen Roberts, Dallas, Tex., is 
pleased to report that 100% of her 
pupils will be taking part in Guild Au- 
ditions this year. Mrs. Robert’s entrants 
will include one five year-old and two 
six year-olds. 

The young entrants will be allowed to 
play two eight measure pieces in place 
of one 16 measure piece, the Guild 
President advises. This makes it possi- 
ble for even the youngest pupils to en- 
ter their “Pledge,’ since they are anx- 
ious to enter and want to play more than 
one piece from memory. 


©. 


More Manna 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Alma Harrington: “Thanks again for 
your help and interest. There has been 
so much real interest in this Recording 
Festival—the stimulation caused has re- 
sulted in some beautiful work, both in 
lessons and performances.” 


LAKELAND, FLA. 

Paul Roe Goodman: “I want to ex- 
press appreciation for the wonderful de-' 
velopment of Piano Guild Notes. In 
news, programs, ideas and_ inspiration 
it surely. leads the field of musical 
publications. It gives recognition to 
teachers and students, whether they are 
located in a large metropolitan center 
or in a small town.” 


MELROSE, MASS. 

Mrs. Charles |. Sullivan: “The Guild 
Notes are extremely interesting and 
helpful, | think. It is great fun to read 
about activities of former Eastman class- 
mates who are Guild members and ad- 
judicators.” 


LAGRANGE, N. C. 

Mrs. John H. Rouse, Jr.: “I am en- 
closing a check for $6.00 for my 1954 
active membership dues. | look forward 
to the Guild Notes and thoroughly en- 
joy reading them. From some of the 
letters printed, | have just realized how 
fortunate a piano teacher | am. Since 1 
began teaching, | have always been af- 
filated with a school, and have been 
given a room in which to teach and a 
piano to use. My students are allowed 
to come to lessons during the school 
day, and the cooperation from the facul- 
ty has always been splendid. In turn, | 
have tried to show my appreciation, not 
only by consulting with them about 
schedules, but also by helping them with 
chapel programs and other extra-curri- 
cular activities.”’ 


tion for such @ fine judge. He was be able to let them participate in it 
different from all of the others, as each} °very year,” Mrs. Ruth Balsam. p 
one hos been, and his comments were BARRINGTON, ILL. “Our Barrington 
very helpful. He was very conscien-| 9°UP was so pleased with Mr. Theodore 
tious and showed interest in each pupil Bergman and his efforts to make our 
end gave them practical suggestions auditions last year a success that | 
that they appreciated,” Mrs. B. J. Ken- have had many requests to have him 
salt. come again in the Spring of 1954. | 
would like to make this request for 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON: “My{ my group,” Kenneth C. Grom. 
dass of 75 pupils and myself wish tol LOGANSPORT, LA.: “This is the 
thank you for sending = Mr. Ralph | only year | have anticipated with pleas- 
Leopold of New York City. His great} ure the Auditions. Before, | entered 
kindness and his unfailing courtesy will only pupils who insisted in participat- 
be long remembered in our Spokane ing. | don’t know whether it was re- 
ported to you by any of your judges, 
but the pupils here had no training 
QUESTIONS AND in fingering, phrasing, and could not 
ANSWERS reason out rhythm or count. Almost 
all read by position or ear. It has been 
(From page 12, col. 5) a difficult and challenging situation. 1! 
These cards will be given to the Moni- | have been here almost two years, and 
tor at the time of the Audition for the}! am very proud of the work | have 
Examiner to mark. Each piece heard,{ accomplished. 1! now have a wonderful 
es well as the phases of the pupil's} class . . . | took five pupils to Hen- 
playing is rated by C’s (Commendation) ] derson, Texas, last spring. None were 
ond A’s (Attentions) or an Uncheck. § ready to play except my son. He plays 
The C’s and A’s are totaled and anf{ beautifully. The judge, Elizabeth Zug, 
Added Comment written for the student.| was wonderful. She never missed any- 
2. Arpeggios are NOT required for} thing, and was very strict in her grad- 
the IMMT, but may be used as a Mu-]ing. Her criticisms were so helpful to 
sicianship Phase and programmed in| me and to my pupils. They all came 
olace of a piece. home inspired to work. And _ have 
3, If a piece is in minor only the} worked! Could you possibly send her 
Harmonic form of the scale is required. here this year? 1 feel she would really 
4. By all means classify your student] help my situation.” 
in Elementary. D, the Classification you 
consider right for her, and permit her 
to play her favorite piece, even if it 
is more difficult than the rest of her 
program. It is excellent for a student 
to have an “Achievement” piece and 
there is no doubt but that the Examiner 
will understand. I’m sure that every 
teacher has, in this season’s Class or 
has had, students who have had to:pro- 
gram one or more pieces that were a 
litle easier or a little more difficult 
than the program in general. This flexi- 
bility is one of the great advantages 
of the Guild Auditions. It is possible 
fe mold the program to the need of 
the student, 


The San Antonio Music Company Announces the 


GUY MAIER MASTER CLASS 


For Piano Teachers, Advanced Pianists and Young Pianists 
It is with the greatest of pleasure that we, the San Antonio Music Company, an- 
nounce a DR. GUY MAIER Workshop for teachers. Classes are to be held in our Au- 
ditorium, 316 W. Commerce, March 7 & 8. 


Pupils are Classified according to Short Recital 


SUNDAY, MARCH 7 


their state of advancement at the time 
they enter the Auditions, and not ac- 
tording to their ages or lengh of time 
they have studied. ELEMENTARY A-B- 
CD from the earliest beginning until 
thle to play little Bach Dances and the 
tasiest Sonatinas of Clementi or other 
Composers. -INTERMEDIATE A-B-C-D- 
Ef—for the students able to play Bach 

and Sonatinas UNTIL READY 


4:00 P.M. 


6:00 P.M. 


(President National Guild of Piano Teachers) 


First Class....Young Piano Students Playing Class 


Teachers of SAMT, MTNA, NGPT and 
their students. 


Second Class -...... 


MONDAY, MARCH 8 
Dr. Guy Maier 9:30 A.M. 


_....Dr. Maier 


for Dr. Maier) 


Will discuss: 
Materials, Techniques, Teaching Plans, 
New Beginner Methods, etc. 
7:30 P.M. 


Informal Tea——Honoring Dr. Maier, Dr. Allison, Third Class..Young ond Advanced Player Class 
(There will be no charge for students playing 


to begin Bach Inventions and the easier 
of Mozart, Hayd and Beethoven. 
PREPARATORY A-B-C-D—for the stu- 
dent able to play Bach Inventions, Par- 
lites, Suites, Preludes and Fugues and 
the Sonatas of Mozart, Haydn and Bee- 
thoven, COLLEGIATE A-B-C-D—for the 
thdent able to play Sonatas or Concer- 
'% of the difficulty. of Mozart C Minor 
i. YOUNG ARTIST when able to 
Meent a twenty piece program of Ad- 
difficulty. 
The letters A-B-C-D and in Inter- 
» E-F-, allow a more detailed 
Mding within the Classification. 
eS may be passed from one sub- 
Gsion to another (may skip one), at 
discretion of the teacher. 


ranging the schedule. 


Dr. Maier will be available for a limited number of private lessons on 
Saturday, March 6. Your early registration will be a great help in ar- 


March 10-12—Maier Classes at University of Arkansas, Fayetteville 


OLDEST AND LARGEST MUSIC STORE IN THE SOUTHWEST 


San Antonio Music Co. 


316 WEST COMMERCE ST. PHONE GARFIELD 1331 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


DEPENDABLE SERVICE SINCE 1891 


Registration Fee... $10.00 
Private Lessons (one hour) $20.00 
Send Checks to: Dorothy L. Doll, 


San Antonio Music Company 
316 W. Commerce Street, 


San Antonio, Texas 
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PIANO MUSIC IN AMERICA 
1900-1950 


ELLIOTT GRIFFIS, Pianist 
(Reprinted from an article written by 
our Guild Judge, for California MTA 

Magazine) 

This short paper on piano music in 
the U.S.A. must needs be inadequate 
and sketchy for, to an enthusiast such 
as myself, nothing short of a book could 
cover the subject. An account of popu- 
lar tunes or “teaching pieces” would be 
out of place here and the composers 
mentioned are of the higher type, whose 
contributions may live and -take a perma- 
nent place in the repertoire. More 
names are reviewed than actual compo- 
sitions in my effort to make the sur- 
vey as comprehensive as possible. As 
literally thousands of our composers have 
written for the piano, | ask your for- 
giveness for omissions and possibly some 
prejudiced evaluations. Purposely not in- 
cluded are Rachmaninoff, Korngold, 
Stravinsky, Castelnuovo-Tedesco, Toch, 
Zador, Schoenberg, Bloch, Zeisl, Bar- 
tok, Tansman and others, although some 
fave lived in the U. S. and others have 
become citizens. 

Classifications or groupings are diffi- 
cult (also deceptive) and those chosen 
today are rather fictional as they weave 
one into another. Some composers have 
started as classicists and proceeded to 
the most advanced atonality; while oth- 
ers did exactly the opposite, reverting to 
neo- classicism. A few, including the 
writer, have gone their own way quietly 
undisturbed by ballyhoo or the fluctua- 
tion of styles. For the sake .of conven- 
ience this observer for more than four 
decades will suppose three main peri- 
ods. They are: 1) the post-romantic 
and impressionistic— to 1920, or therea- 
bouts; 2) the modern dissonant, aton- 
al, polytonal, etc., of the twenties; and 
3) the twelve-tone (Schoenberg) and 
Schillinger System deluge dating from 
about 1930. 

Due to limitations of space, and the 
real difficulties of evaluating much con- 
temporary work, most of this paper will 
be concerned with the first period. To- 
ward “this modern stuff” one is either 
a devoted disciple, a moderate believer 
or an intolerant. | take the middle 
stand. 

The post-romantic period brings to 
the fore MacDowell, who gave us so 
many beautiful works in both the large 
and small forms. Contemporaries who 
lived longer were Parker, Chadwick, 
Arthur Foote and Mrs. H. H. Beach. 
Unfortunately neither Parker nor Chad- 
wick left much of value for the piano. 
Mrs. Beach wrote a piano concerto and 
some agreeable short pieces. Foote, 
known more as an editor and arranger, 
contributed a dozen or so, and a neg 
lected volume of studies. A charmin, 
lyric poet was Ethelbert Nevin, whose 
“Water Scenes” (including Narcissus) 


and the Melodic ‘Day in Venice” rank 
among the best light music of this pe- 
riod. 

A veteran writer of both books and 
music is Daniel Gregory Mason. Prob- 
ably the best of his works for piano 
are the “Country Pictures.” David Guion 
and Percy Grainger used folk-tunes ef- 
fectively; and John Powell, who employ- 
ed Negro melodies, has contributed a 
Rhapsody and several sonatas. Charles 
Wakefield Cadman and Homer Grunn 
gave us some fine compositions based 
on Indian themes. Among the Impres- 
sionists were John Alden Carpenter 
with his Concertino, Polonaise, Tango, 
Little Indian, etc.; Camille Zeckwer, 
who wrote some graceful and Debussy- 
like pieces at this period, and Charles 
Griffes, whose music is outstanding— 
the Fantasy Pieces, Three Tone Pic- 
tures, Roman Sketches and Sonata. 

The modern dissonant period started 
perhaps with Leo Ornstein, whose inno- 
vations caused quite a sensation and 
are now quite forgotten. Charles lves, 
who combined a_ successful insurance 
business with writing music, is like cavi- 
ar—highly praised by some and not ap- 
petizing to others. He was a pioneer 
whose output remained unappreciated 
for years. The Concord Sonata is one of 
his most important works for piano. 
Other torch bearers were Harold Mor- 


ris, Aaron Copland, Roy Harris and 
George Antheil. 
The “advanced” concerts in New 


York City in the twenties were devoted 
to producing all kinds of weird, esoter- 
ic, frightening and cacaphonous produc- 
tions, many of which have not been 
heard since. (This may have led Copland 
to say in a lecture circa 1938—"Yes, 
modern music is not so modern as it 
used to be.”) Henry Cowell, with, with- 
out, or in spite of his tone clusters, 
wrote some excellent numbers—The 
Tides of Manaunan, etc. 

The twenties were not all dissonance 
of course, and the music of Howard 
Hanson, Leo Sowerby, Frederick Jacobi, 
Randall Thompson, Douglas Moore, 
Louis Gruenberg, Virgil Thomson and 
Walter Piston began to emerge at this 
time. 

In different styles Emerson Whithorne, 
Mortimer Browning, John Mokrejs, James 
Spencer, Edward Royce, Deems Taylor, 
Bainbridge Crist, A. Walter Kramer, 
Eastwood Lane, Lewis Lane and Abram 
Chasins have all written effectively for 
piano, 

The third supposed period, spoken of 
as the twelve-tone (Schoenberg) anc 
schillinger System deluge, is one in 
which composers are supposed to write 
ill their compositions by arbitrary rules 


Aelody is shunned as a pest, and math 
zmatical formulae considered necessary, 
(Turn to col. 5, this page) 


John Carre Plays Handel Organ Concerto 
With The Racine Symphony 


Dr. 


John Carre’s recent performance 
of the Handel D minor Organ Concerto 


with the Racine Symphony Orchestra 
marks one of the first times a classic 
concerto has been done on the Ham- 
mond. 

In addition to the unusual concerto 
for Organ and Orchestra, one of the few 
ever written, Dr. Carre performed a group 
of his original organ works, including: 


Cloister Shadows, from “Three Images”; 
Sierra Madre, from “Mountain Sketches”; 
Elegy of the Bells, from “Nocturnals” 
and Toccata in D minor, the last two 
contemporary Composer contest winners. 

Dr. Carre writes, “I wish it were pos- 
sible to do this Concerto with more 
small symphonies. It was a wonderful ex- 
perience and incidentally drew the larg- 
est audience the Symphony ever had.” 


I TEACH BOOGIE WOOGIE 


D. C. Glover, Jr. 


Editor's Note:—In the preface to the 
Binkley-Allison, Social Music Course 
you will find the Guild founder's view- 
point on this subject. The author of 
this article has evidently not seen these 
vols., as they too solve the same prob- 
lem. 

You don’t like boogie woogie? | do, 
and it is music. Being a practical, and | 
hope broad-minded music teacher, it is 
included in my teaching material each 
season. 

As an average teacher, with average 
students, it did not take long to realize 
that out of my thirty students only 
two or three, if any, will ever make 
music his career. With that thought 
in mind, | knew it was my duty to give 
the student a good classical foundation, 
and to include as well, everyday music 
such as hymns, folk songs and boogie 
if they asked for it. They always do. 
| feel that we, as music teachers, have 
failed if our students are unable to play 
for church groups, and the gang that 
always gathers around the piano to sing, 
listen or dance. 


Now back to boogie. | found that the 
best way to stimulate interest when the 
student hits that inevitable slump is 
to give him a piece of boogie. This will 
not only touch off a new spark of 
interest, but will also exercise that 
stiff left hand. It will also accustom his 
ear to dissonant harmonies. The sense of 
rhythm that he derives from the piece, 
if it is well written, will be worth its 
weight in gold. If the student wants 
more boogie—give it to him. You may 
be sure that the interest in boogie will 
soon burn out, and you can return to 
more serious work. 


| found it wise to include a piece of 
boogie in my recitals, as it always ap- 
peals to at least 50% of the audience. 
This is good not only for the variety it 
gives, but it will enthrall that front row 
of darling little demons (6 to 13 year old 
children) who are always present at 
every recital, and will keep them still for 
at least three minutes longer. Try it, 
you'll be amazed. The only problem in- 
volved is that of pacifying, tactfully, 
the Mrs. Browns who do not approve 
of boogie—and say so, after | promised 
a new boogie duet. An easier task is 
to deal with the Mr. Joneses who want 
their children to play boogie, even 
though it gives me the problem of 
‘aising the musical values of the family 
nvolved, This last job is easily done with 
he secret of my teaching success—co- 
‘peration between student, his family 
ind myself, 


The teacher, to begin with, should 
revert to the student’s level and grad- 


‘ually work with him to a higher one. 
With standards set high and a goal in 
mind, the pupil can gradually be worked 
up to a higher level of musical apprecia- 
tion and ability. The teacher must work 
with the student, not ON him. 


It is not always boogie a student 
asks for over and above his required 
music. Often they want popular music— 
that played by dance bands and heard 
on television and radio. This presents 
a real problem for the following reasons: 


1. Ninety percent of this music is 
trite. 


2. Usually the student who wants 
popular music is unprepared to play the 
required chords. 


3. If a simplified version of this 
music can be obtained (and | believe 
in simplified pieces in rare cases), it 
sounds so different and unpolished that 
the student is not satisfied. 


What should we do? The advanced 
student should understand that he can 
play popular music without the help of 
a teacher. | always explain to him that 
this type of music is usually played by 
improvisers, and then prepare him with 
a few scales and chromatic passages that 
will help him give the music the extra 
sparkle that he has heard it given by a 
professional. 


Incidentally Marvin Kahn’s books for 
popular piano playing are excellent sup- 
plementary material along this vein. 


The younger the student, with his 
necessarily simplified arrangement of 
popular music, will learn little, if any- 
thing, musically, during the time it 
takes to teach the piece. However, if 
we wish cooperation, we must be willing 
to employ the extra effort. | learned 
that after two or three of these simpli- 
fied versions | was never again bothered 
with them. The only benefit I found 
from teaching this type of music, is the 
experience the student gains in the use 
of the pedal from the application of 
sustained harmonies prevalent in this 
music. 


All of us realize the value of teaching 
hymns and folk music so that students 
will be able to play for entertainment 
and groups, however, in many sessions 
the entertainer will be asked at least 
once to supply boogie. 


| often receive new students from 
teachers who condemn the teaching of 
boogie and popular music, after their 
student has heard one of my _ pupils 
| play at a gathering. Boogie can be a 
|useful tool. Give it a chance to give 
"your teaching that extra something which 
may be lacking. 


Piano Music In 
America, 1900-1950 


(From column 2) 

even paramount. Fortunately not » 
composers accept this gospel—but it 5 
characteristic of the trend: and whep 
called on Carl Deis, veteran Orange, 
and editor of Schirmer’s, last summer, 
he asked me, “Have you gone hay. 
wire, too?” 

Some men who show various tendgs, 
cies writing today are Samuel Barber, 
David Diamond, Roger Sessions, Willian 
Schuman, Norman dello Joio, Isadore 
Freed, Elie Siegmeister, Paul 
Anis Fuleihan, Lucas Foss, Erno Bo. 
logh, Peter Mennin, William Be 
John Haussermann, and Paul Creston, 

Some women who have contribute 
to piano literature are Ethel Glenn Hier 
Jessie L. Gaynor, Gena Brann 
Manna Zucca, Lily Strickland, Fanpjp 
Dillon, Cecil Cowles, Frances T, 
Elinor R. Warren and Kathleen L, Man. 
ning. 

Composers flock to Hollywood and y. 
cinity: in the Musicians’ Union direc. 
tory of Los Angeles alone there or 
nearly six hundred listed. Risking vityp. 
eration for omissions, | mention among 
Southern California composers Charles 
Maxwell, Paul Pisk, Lowndes Maury, 
Alexander Steinert, William Grant Still, 


Homer Simmons, Ingolf Dahl, Roadie 
Britain, Halsey Stevens and Vernog 
Leftwich. 


The “general dearth” of good music 
(probably about 1912) spoken of by 
Ernest Hutcheson in his splendid book 
“The Literature of the Piano” wo 
and is not now—caused by the absence 
of talent here, but by the indifference, 
and occasional absolute hostility to any. 
thing new or original shown by pub. 
lishers. Some years ago, after playing one 
of my best pieces (which naturally wos 
difficult) for a publisher, he tapped me 
on the shoulder and said, “Write some. 
thing simple, Mr. Griffis!” If a young 
American Chopin, Mozart or Brahms 
were to write a dozen fine piano sona- 
tas today, it would take him probably 
five years to market each one. So ou 
grand and glorious country, the U. S, A, 
the wealthiest nation in the world, toa 
composer seems at times to be the most 
poverty stricken as far as the encour- 
agement and publication of good piano 
music is concerned. Granted that music 
is a luxury: the ratio of money spent 
for tobacco or cosmetics to that ex- 
pended for the production of good mu- 
sic should perhaps not be computed. 

Publishers are not entirely to blame, 
as they have to live and are naturally 
interested in putting out a commodity 
that sells. Also music of excellent qual- 
ity, even when published, must often 
wait years for the recognition of its 
merits. 

Realizing these difficulties, at least 
two of our composers sought to remedy 
them, and deserve much praise for their 
service to others: Arthur Farwell, who 
founded the WaWan Press at the tum 
of the century, and Charles Haubiel, 
who organized The Composers Press ¢ 
bout 1930. Other non-commercial agents, 
that have helped serious composers are 
the Society for the Publication of Amet- 
ican Music, The Eastman School ond 
The Juilliard Foundation. 

At this time more experimental mi 
sic is being written than at any other 
period of history. Every new resource 
being exploited. It may be progress 
it may be simply effervescence. Are ¥¢ 
on the verge of a renaissance oF in the 
middle of a decadence? No one—cnitit 
composer or publisher—knows. Certoialh 
such amazing country-wide activity 
shows tremendous vitality and prov 
that a new language is gradually be 
ing formed. If | cannot fully praise al 
the works of contemporaries, | do 
firm the achievement, sincerity and it- 
tegrity of many. 

In conclusion, each one of ae 
have the exciting adventure of disc 
ering new and beautiful things for the 
piano: but like the miner, we must & 
plore, choose and dig for the true met 
al. We teachers, like publishers, . 
faced with practical problems. We 
en have to use what arouses the 
interest and response. But, for 

ies, | ask you al 
and my contemporaries, ss 
to hear—to study—and to 
much of our twentieth century mame 
possible. 
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